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r;^if  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the 
■  SWIETi  BLACK  MARTIN. 

.  In  a  Vi^xxtv  from  the  Gilbert 
■  White,  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring¬ 
ton,  F.  li.  *S'.'  '• 

i 

D^ar.Sir,  Sethome,  Sept.  28.  1774. 

AS  the  Swift  or  Black  Martin  is 
the  largeft  of  the  Britilh  hirun- 
dines,  To  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lateft 
L  comer:  For  I. remember  but  ohe  in- 
ftance  of .  its  appearing  before  the 
I  laft'week  in  April ;  and  in  fome  of 
oUr  late  frolly,  harfti  fprings,  it  has 
notibeen  feen  till  the  beginning  of 
May.  '  This  fpccies  nfually  arrives . 
in  pairs.  .The  Swift,  like  the  Sand- 
.  martin,  is  very  defe^ive  in  architec¬ 
ture,  making  no  cruft  or  ihell  for  its 
heft, '  but  forming  it  of  dry  grafles . 
and  feathers,  very  rudelyand  iaarti- 
ficiallyput  together.  With '.all  my 
.attention*  to  thcfc  birds,  I  have  never- 
VoL.  V.  .  E. 


been  able  to  difeover  one  in  the  a<ft 
of  colle«fling  or  carrying  in  materials  : 
So  that  I  have  fufpedled  (fince  their 
nefts  are  exactly  the  fame)  that  they 
fometimes  ulurp  upon  the  houfe- 
fparrows  and  expel  them,  as  fpar- 
rows  do  the  houfe  and  fand-martin  ; 
well  remembering  that  I  have  feeu 
them  fquabbling  together  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  their  holes,  and  the  fpar- 
rows  up  in' arms,  and, much  difeon- 
certed  at-  thefe  intruders.  And  yet 
I  am  ad’ur'ed,  by  a  nice  obferver  in 
fuch  matters,  .that  they, do  colleft 
feathers  for  their  nefts  jn  Andalufia  ; 
and  that  he  has  ihot  them  withTuch. 
materials  in  their  mouths.’  -  ;  ' 
Swifts;  like  fand- martins, carry  on 
the  bjufinefs  of  nidiftcatiqn  quite'  in 
the  dark,  in  .crannies  of  towers  and 
fteeples,  and  upon  the  tops  of  tlie 
, walls  of  churches  under. the  roof; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  fo  narrowly 
'{  r 
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watched  as  thofe  fpecies  that  build 
more  openly ;  but,  from  what 
I  could  ever  obferve,  they  begin 
nefting  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  I  have  remarked,  from  eggs  ta¬ 
ken,  tliat  they  have  lat  hard  by  the 
Qth  of  June.  In  general  they  haunt 
high  buildings,  churches,  and 
fleeples,  and  build  only  in  fuch;  yet 
in  this  village,  fome  pairs  frequent 
the  lowed  and  meaneft  cotta!ges,  and 
educate  their  young  under  thofe 
thatched  roofs.  We  remember  but 
one  inftance  where  they  bred  out  of 
buildings;  arid  that  is  in  the  rides  of 
a  deep  chalk* pit  near  the  town  of 
Odiham  in  this  country,  where  we 
have  feen  many  pairs  entering  the 
crevices,  and  Ikimming  and  fqueak- 
ing  round  the  precipices. 

As  I  have  regarded  thefe  amufive 
birds  with  great  attention,  if  I  fhould 
advance  fomething  new  and  peculi¬ 
ar  with  refpe(d  to  them,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  other  birds,  1  might 
perhaps  be  credited  ;  efpeciallyas  my 
ariertion  is  the  refult  of  many  years 
exa<d  obfervatinn.  The  fadt  that 
I  would  advance  is,  that  Swifts  tread 
or  copulate  on  the  wing:  And  I 
could  wirii  any  nice  obferver,  that  is 
llartled  at  this  fupporitioii,  to  ufe 
his  own  eyes,  and  I  think  he  will 
foon  be  convinced.  In  another  clafs 
of  animals,  viz.  the  infedl,*  nothing  is 
fo  common  as  to  fee  the  ciirierent 
•  fpecies  of  many  genera  in  conjunc- 
•tion-as  they  fly.  The  fwilt  is  aimoft 
•continually  on  the  wing;  and,  as  it 
never  fettles  on  the  ground,  on  trees, 
of  roofs,  would  leldom  find  oppor 
tunity  for  amorous  rites,  was  it  not 
'  enabled  to  indulge  them  in  the  air. 
If  any  perfon  would  watch  thefe 
birds -on  a  fine  morning  in  May,  as 
they  are  failing  round  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground,  he  would 
fee  every  now  and  then  one  drop  on 
the  back  of  another,  and  both  of 
them  fink  down  together  for  many 
fathoms,  with  a  loud  piercing  Ihriek^ 


This  I  take  to  be  the  jundlure  when 
the  burinefs  of  generation  is  carry¬ 
ing  on. 

As  the  Swift  eats,  drinks,  colledls 
materials^  for  itsneft,  and,as  it  feems,^ 
propagates  on  the  wing  ;  it  appears 
to  live  more  in  the  air  than  any  o- 
thei'  bird,,  and  to  perform  all  func¬ 
tions  there,  fave  thofe  of  fleeping 
and  incubation.  This  hirundo  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  its  congeners,  in 
layijig  invariably  but  two  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  are  milk-white,  long,  and 
peaked  at  the  Imall  end  ;  whereas 
the  other  fpecies  lay  at  each  brood 
from  four  to  fix.  It  is  a  moft  alert 
bird,  riring  very  early,  and  retiring 
to  reft  very  late,  and  is  on  the  wing» 
in  the  height  of  fummer,  at  leafl:  i6 
hours.  In  the  longeft  days  it  does 
not  withdraw  to  reft  till  a  quarter 
before  nine  in  the  evening,  being  the 
lateft  of  all  day  birds.  Juft  before 
they  retire,  whole  groups  of  them 
affemble  in  the  air,  and  fqueak  and 
fhoot  about  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
^ut  this  bird  is  never  fo  much  alive 
as  in  fultry,  thundry  weather,  when 
it  expreffes  great  alacrity,  and  calls 
forth  all,  its  powers.  In  hot  nfiorn- 
i«gs,  feveral,  getting  together  in  lit¬ 
tle  parties,  dalh  round  the  fteeples 
and  churches,  fqueaking  as  they  go 

•  in  a  very  clamorous  manner :  Thele, 
by  nice  obfervers,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
males  ferenading  their  fitting  hens  ; 
and  not  without  .reafon,  fince  they 
never  fqueak  till  they  come  clofe 
to  the  walls  or  caves,  and  fince 
thofe  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a 
little  inward  note  of  complacency. 

When  the  hen  has  fat  hard  all  day, 
fhe  rulhes  forth  juft  as  it  is  aimoft 
dark,  when  fhe  ftretches  and  relieves 
her  weary  limbs,  and  fnatches  a 
fcanty  meal  for  '  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  returns  to  her  duty  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  Ihot,  while  they  have  young, 
difeover  a  little .  lump  of  infedts  in 

*  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and 
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hold  under  their  tongue.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  they  feed  in  a  much  higher  di- 
ftrift  than  the  other  fpecies ;  a  proof 
that  gnats  and  other  infedls  do  aHo 
abound  to  a  confiderable  height  in 
the  air.  They  alfo  range  to  great 
diftances,  fince  loco-motion  is  no  la¬ 
bour  to  them  who  are  endowed  with 
fuch  vaft  powers  of  wing.  Their 
powers  feem  to  be  in  proportion  to 
their  levers;  and  their  wings  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  tliofe  of 
almoft  any  other  bird.  When  they 
mute, or  eafe  therafelves,  in  flight,  they 
raife  their  wings,  and  make  them 
meet  over  their  heads.  At  fome 
certain  times  in  the  fummer  I  had 
remarked,  that  Swifts  were  hawking 
low  for  hours  together,  over  pools 
and  ftreams;  and  could  not  help  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  obje<5f:  of  their  pur- 
fuit,  that  induced  them  to  defcend 
fo  much  below  their  ufual  range. 
After  fome  troubje,  I  found  that  they 
were  taking  phrygineie,  ephemers;, 
and  libcHulae  (cadew-flies,  may -flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  jufl  e- 
merged  out  of  their  aurelia  ftate.  I 
then  no  longer  wondered  that  they 
fliould  be  fo  willing  to  floop  for  a 
prey,  that  yielded  them  fuch  plen¬ 
tiful  and,  fucculent  nourilhment. 
They  bring  out  their  young  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July; 
but,  as  thefe  never  become  perchers, 
nor,  that  ever  I  could  difcera,  arc 
fed  on  the  wing  by  their  dam^,  the 
coming  f  orth  of  the  young  is  not  fo 
notorious  as  in  the  other  fpeciesu 
On  30th  of  June  laft,  I  untiled 
the  eaves  of  a  houfe  where  many  pairs 
build,  and  found  in  each  iieft  only 
two  naked,  fquab  pqlli.  On  the  8th 
of  July  I  repeated  the  fame  inquiry, 
and  found  they  had  made  very  lit¬ 
tle  pi^ogrefs  towards  a  fledgqd  ftate, 
but  were  ftill  naked  and  helplefs. 
From  whence  w’e  may  conclude,  that 
birds,  whofe  way  life  of  keeps  them 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  would  not 
be  able  to  c^uit  their  neft  till  the  end  of 


the  month.  Swallows  and  martins, 
that  have  numerous  families,  are  con¬ 
tinually  feeding  them  every  two  or 
three  minutes ;  while  Swifts,  that 
have  but  two  young  to  maintain, 
are  much  at  their  leifure,  and  do 
not  attend  on  their  nefts  for  hours 
together.  Sometimes  they  purfue 
and  ftrike  at  hawks  that  come  in 
their  way  ;  but  not  witb  that  ve¬ 
hemence  and  fury  that  fwallows  ex- 
prefs  on  the  fame  occafion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long  in  wet  days, 
feeding  about,  and  difregarding  ftill 
rain  ;  From  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered  ;  firft,  that  many  infcdls 
abide  higii  in  the  air,  eycn  in  rain  ; 
and  next,  that  the  feathers  of  thefe 
birds  muft  be  well  preened  to 
refift  fo  much  wet.  Windy,  and 
particularly  w’indy  weather  ^ith 
heavy  ftiowers,  they  diflike;  and  on 
fuch  days  withdraw,  and  fcarce  ever 
are  feeii.  There  is  a  circumftance 
refpedting  the  colour  of  Swifts,  which 
feems  not  to  be  unworthy  our  atten¬ 
tion.  When  they  appear  in  the 
fpring,  they  are  all  over  of  a  gloify, 
dark,  foot-colour,  except  their  chins, 
which  are  white;  but  by  being  all 
day  long  in  the  fun  and  air,  they  be-  ’ 
come  quite  weather-beaten  and 
bleached  before  they  depart;  and 
yet  they  return  glofly  again  in  the 
fpring.  N.pw,  if  they  purfue  the  fun 
into  tower  latitudes,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fum- 
raer,  why  do  they  not  return  bleach¬ 
ed  ?  Do  they  not  rather,  perhaps,  re¬ 
tire  to  reft  for  a  feafon,  and  at  that 
jundure.  moult  and  change  their 
feathers,  finge  all  other  birds  are 
known  to  moult  icon  after  •  the  fea- 
fon  of  breeding  ? 

Swifts  are  very  anomalous  in  many 
particulars,  diftenting  from  all  their 
congeners  not  only  in  the  number 
of  tneir  young,  but  in  breeding  but 
once  in  a  fummer ;  w^hereas  all  the 
ther  Britifli.hirundines  breed  invari^ 
ably  twice.  It  is  pad  all  doubt,  that 
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Swifts  can  breed  but  once,  ftnce 
they  withdraw  in  a  very  (hort  time 
after  the  flight  of  their  young,  and 
fome  time  before  their  congeners 
bring  out  their  fecond  broods.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  as  Swifts 
breed  but  once  in  a  fuitimer,  and  on¬ 
ly  two  at  a  time,  and  the  other  hi- 
rundines  twice,  the  latter,  who  lay 
from  four  to'  fix  eggs,  increafe  at  an 
average  five  times  as  fail  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  in  nothing  are  Swifts 
more  Angular  than  in  their  early 
retreat.  They  retire,  as  to  the  main 
body  of  them,  by  the  loth  of  Au- 
guft,  and  fometimes  a  few  days 
fooner ;  and  every  ftraggler  invari¬ 
ably  withdraws  by  the'  20th,  while 
their  congeners,  all  of  them,  flay 
till  the  beginning  of  0<ftober,  many 
of  them  ftay  all  through  the  month, 
and  fome  occafionally  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November.  This  early  re¬ 
treat  is  myfterious  and  wonderful, 
fince  that  time  is  often  the  fweeteft 
feafon  in  the  year.  But,  what  is 
more  w^onderful,  they  retire  ftill 
earlier  in  the  moft  foutherly  parts  of 
Andalufia,  where  they  can  be  no 
ways  influenced  by  any  defeft  of 
heat;  or,  as  one  rnight  fnppofe,  by 
any  defedl  of  food.  ’  Are  they  regu¬ 
lated  in  their  motions  with  us  by  a 
failure  of  food?  or  by  a  propenfity 
to  moulting?  or  by  a  difpofition  to 
reft  after  fo  rapid  a  life  ?  or  by 
what  ?  This  is  one  of  thofe  inci¬ 
dents  in  Natural  Hiftory  that  not  on¬ 
ly  baffles  our  fearches,  but 'almoft  e- 

ludes  our  guefles  I . . 

Thefe  hiruiidines  never  perch  on 
trees  or  roofs,  and  fo  never  congre¬ 
gate  with  their  congeners.  They 
are  fearlefs  w’hile  haunting  their 
nefting-places ;  are  not  to  be  feared 
-  with  a  gun ;  and  are  often  beaten 
down  with  poles,  as'they  (loop  to  go 
tinder  the  eaves.  They  are  alfo  much 
infefted  with  thofe  pefts  to  the  whole 
genus,  called  hippobofese  hirundinis; 


and  often  wriggle  and  fcratch  them- 
felves  in’their  flight  to  get  rid  of  thefe 
clinging  annoyances. 

Swifts  are  no  fongfters,  and  have 
only  one  harfh  fereaming  note-;  yet 
there  are  ears  to  which  that  note  is 
^otdifpleafing,from  an  agreeable  af- 
fociation  of  ideas,  fince  that  note  ne¬ 
ver  occurs  but  in  the  mod  lovely 
fummer  weather.  They  never  fet¬ 
tle  on  the  ground  but  through  ac¬ 
cident,  and  when  down,  can  hardly 
rife,  on  account  of  the  ftiortnefs  of 
their  legs  and  the  length  of  their 
wings:  Neither,  can  they  walk,  but 
only  crawl  ;  but  tjliey  have  a  drong 
grafp  with  their  feet,  by  which  they 
cling  to  walls.  Their  bodies  being 
fiat,  they  can  enter  into  a  very  nar¬ 
row  crevice;  and,  where  they  can¬ 
not  pafs  on  their  bellies,  they  w^ill  , 
turn  up  edgeways.  The  particular 
formation  of  the  Swift’s  foot  diferi- 
minates  that  bird  from  all  the  Bri- 
tifh  hirundines,  and  indeed  from  all 
other  known  birds,  the  hiriindo  mel- 
ba,  or  great  white-bellied  Swift  of 
Gibraltar,  excepted  ;  for  it  is  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  carry  ‘  omnes  quatuor 
*  digitos  anticos.’  Befides,  the  lead 
foe,  which  diould  be  the  back  toe,  > 
confids  only  of  one  bone  alone;  and 
the  pcher  three  only  of  two  a-piece, 

A  cbndrudion  mod  rare  and  peculi¬ 
ar,  but  nicely  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  in  which  their  feet  are  employ¬ 
ed.  This,  and  fome  peculiarities  at¬ 
tending  the  nodrils  and  under  man¬ 
dible,  have  induced  a  difeerning  Na- 
turalid,  John  Antony  Scopoli,  of 
Carniola,  M.  D.  to  fnppofe,  that  this  ' 
fpecies  might  conditute  a  ‘  genus 
‘  per  fe.’  In  London,  a  party  of 
Swifts  frequent  the  Tower,  playing 
and  feeding  over  the  river  jud  be¬ 
low  the  bridge  :  Others  haunt  fome 
of  the  churches  of  the  Borough  next 
the  fields  ;  but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  hbufe-niartin,  ‘int6  the  cldfe 
crowded  parts  of  the  town. 


Account  of  the  Sea-Cow. 

The  Swedes  have  beftowed  a  very 
pertinent  name  on  this  fwallow,  cal 
ling  it  Ring  Swala,  froni  the  perpe¬ 
tual  rings  or  circles  that  it  takes 
round  the  fcene  of  its  nidification. 

I  am,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Sea-cow,  and  the  Ufe 
Made  of  it :  By  Molineux  Shuld- 
ham,  Efq-, 

The  Sea-cow  is  a  native  of  the 
Magdalen  iflands,  St  John’s, 
and  Anticofti,  in  the  gulph  of  St 
Lawrence.  They  refort  very  early 
in  the  fpring  to  the  former  of  thefe 
places,  which  feems  to  be  by  nature 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
thefe  animals,  abounding  with  clams, 
a  fhell-filh  refemblirg  a  fcallop,  of 
a  very  large  fize,  and  the  moll  con¬ 
venient  landing-places,  called  E- 
chouries.  Here  they  crawl  up  in 
great  nurnbers,  and  fometimes  re¬ 
main  for  fourteen  days  together 
without  food,  when  the  weather  is 
fair;  but, on  the  firft  appearance  of 
rain,  they  immedij^tely  retreat  to  the 
water  with  great  precipitation.  They 
are,  when  out  of  the  water,  very  un-. 
weildy,  and  move  with  great  diflicul 
ly.  They  weigh  from  fifieen  hundred 
‘to  two  thoul'and  pounds,  producing, 
according  to  their  fize,  from  one  to 
two  barrels  of  oil,  which  is  boiled 
out  of  a  fat  fubftance  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Ikin  and  the  ftelh.  hnme- 
diately  on  their  arrival  they  calf,  and 
ingender  again  about  two  months 
after ;  fo  that  they  carry  their  young 
about  nine  months.  They  never 
have  more  than  two  at  a  time,  and 
feldom  more  than  one. 

The  echouries  are  formed  princi¬ 
pally  by  nature,  bein^  a  gradual  Hope 
of  loft  rock,  with  which  the  Magda¬ 
len  iflands  abound,  about  eighty  or 
a  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  water - 
fide,  and  fpreading  fo  as  to'  contain, 
near  the  fummit,  a  very  confiderable 
number.  Here  they  are  fuffered  to 


and  the  ufe  of  if, 

come  on  fhore  and  amnfe  thcmfclves 
for  a  confiderable  time,  till  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  boldncfs,  being  at  their  firft 
landing  fo  exceedingly  timid  as  to 
make  it  impbffible  for  any  perfoa  to 
approach  them.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  alTemble  in  great  numbers;  for¬ 
merly,  when  undifturbed  by  the  A- 
mericans,  to  the  amount  feven 
or  eight  thoufind  ;  and,  the  form  of  " 
the  g:hourie  not  allowing  them  to 
remain  contiguous  to  the  water,  the 
foremoft  ones  are  infenfibly  pufhed 
above  the  Hope.  When  they  are  ar¬ 
rived  to  a  convenient  diftance,  the  fifh- 
er-nien,  having  provided  the  necef- 
fary  apparatus,  take  the  advantage 
of  a  fea  wind,  or  a  breeze  blowing 
rather  obliquely  on  the  Ihore,  to 
prevent  the  fmelling  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  (who  hav'e  that  fenfe  in  great 
perfedlion,  contributing  to  their  fafe^ 
ty),  and,  with  the  affillance  of  very 
good  dogs,  endeavour  in  the  night¬ 
time  to  feparate  thofe  that  are  the 
fartheft  advanced  from  thofe  next 
the  water,  driving  them  difivrent 
w’ays.  This  they  call  making  a  cut, 
and  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be 
a  mod  dangerous  procefs,  it  being 
impollible  to  drive  them  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  diredlion,  and  difficult  to  a- 
void  them;  but,  as  they  are  advan¬ 
ced  above  the  flope  of  the  echoarie, 
the  darknefs  of  the  night  deprives 
them  of  everv  direction  to  the  water, 
fothat  they  ftray  about  and  are  killed 
at  Icifure,  thofe  that  are  neareft  the 
fhore  being  the  firft  vi(5lims.  In  this 
manner  there  have  been  killed  fifteen 
or  fixteen  hundred  at  one  cut.  Tlicy 
then  fkin  them,  and  take  off  a  coat 
of  fat  that  always. furrounds' them, 
which  they  diffblvc-  by  heat  into  oil. 
The  fkin  is  cut  into  dices  of  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  and  exported  to 
America  for  carriage-traces,  and  to 
England  for  glue.  The  te^ih  is  an 
inferior  fort  of  ivory,  and  is  manu- 
faiffured  for  the  fame  purpol^s,  but 
very  foon  turns  ydlow. 
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Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr  George 
Edward^!  Felloe  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies. 

GEorge  Edwards  was  born  at 
Stratford,  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  Weftham  in  Eflex,  on  the  of 
April,  1694.  He  paffed  feme  of  his 
early  years  under  the  tuition  of  a 
clergyman,  named  Hewit,  who  was 
then  mailer  of  a  public  fchool  at 
Layton-Stone,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  diftant  from  the  village  where 
he  was  born.  After  quitting '  the 
ichool,  he  was  placed  with  another 
minifler  of  the  eftablifhed  church  at 
Brentwood ;  and,  being  defigned  by 
his  parents  forbufinefs,  was  put  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  tradefman  inFenchurch- 
ftreet.  His  mailer,  not  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  ftridl  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion,  than  for  his  uncommon  ikill 
in  the  learned  languages,  treated 
him  with  remarkable  kindnefs  and 
civility. 

An  event  happened  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  term  of  his  apprenticelhip, 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  mention.  Dr 
Nicolas,  a  perfon  of  eminence  in  the 
phyfical  world,  and  a  relative  of  his 
mailer,  happened  to  die.  His  books, 
which  were  very  numerous,  having 
been  removed  fi*om  Covent-garden 
to  an  apartment  then  occupied  by 
our  young  naturaiill,  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  this  unexpected  incident,  and 
paffed  all  the  leifure  of  the  day,  and, 
not  unfrequentiy,  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  night,  in  turning  over  this 
collection  of  Natural  hiltory,  fculp- 
ture,  painting,  allronomy,  and  anti¬ 
quities. 

The  expectation  of  obtaining  that 
opulence,  which  commerce  bellows 
on  her  affid nous  votaries,  now  cealed. 
The  (hop  and  the  Exchange  had  loll 
all  their  delights;  and,  on  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  fervitude,  he  conceived 
a  defign  to  travel  into  foreign  coun¬ 


tries,  to  improve  his  talle,  and  en^t 
large  his  mind. 

In  1716,  having  no  intention  of 
entering  on  bulinefs,he  took  Ihipping 
for  Holland,  and  vilited  moll  of  the 
principal  to>vns  of  the  united  pro¬ 
vince*,  remaining  abfent  a  month. 

On  his  return,  he  was  two  years  un¬ 
employed  in  London  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  then  went  on  board  a 
fhip  bound  to  Norway,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  a  gentleman  who  >vas  dif- 
pofed  to  be  his  frieijd,  and  whofe 
nephew  was  mailer  of  the  yeffel  in 
which  he  imbarked. 

Nothing  material  occurred  on  the  i 
voyage,  and  they  foon  arrived  at  the  1 
defigned  port.  A  country  diverfified  i 
with  rocks  of  Ilupendous  magnitude,  * 
and  trees  of  unfading  verdure,  where 
fome  of  the  natives  have  fcarce  expe¬ 
rienced  the  arts  of  civilization,  could 
not  fail  to  afford  novelty,  if  it  did  not  ^ 
impart  fatisfaClion  to  an  Englifhinan.* 
The  fun,  during  his  flay,  fet  only  to 
irife;  and  few  hours  were  allotted  to 
(leep,  either  by  him  or  his  company. 
Sometimes  he  wandered  on  the  banks 
of  creeks,  the  haunt  of  fea-fowl,  and 
other  rude  birds,  where  no  articu¬ 
late  voice  was  heard ;  and,  at  other  - j 
feafons,  remarked  the  progrefs  of  ve¬ 
getation  among  the  hills:  And  y^t 
.  fuch  is  the  force  of  cullom  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  that  the  rude  inhabitant 
has  no  ambition  to  quit  his  native 
mountains,  dad  with  perpetual 
fnow,  for  the  funny  regions  of  more  i 
fouthern  latitudes.  Our  author  fre-  ■ 
quently  experienced  among  thefe  illi-  | 
terate  people,  that  hofpitality  which  I 
flourifbes  lefs  vigoroufly  in  more  ci-  | 
vilized  coiuitries.  f 

In  his  cxcurfion  to  Fredericklladt,  I 
he  was  not  dillant  from  the  thunder  | 
of  Charles  XII.’s  cannon,  who  at 
that  time  befieged  Frederickfhall; 
where  that  unfortunate  monarch 
flained  his  laurels  by  an  ignominious 
defeat,  and  was  deprived  of  his  life 
as  well  as  his  crown. 
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He  was  difappointed  of  vifitmg  that  pagne,  in  May  1720;  the  fecend  on 


country  by  this  circumftance,  as  the 
Swedifh  army  was  particularly  afli- 
duous  in  confining  ftrangers,  and 
thofe  who  could  not,  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themfelvcs  when  they  hap- 
1  pened  to  meet  with  them.  •  But,  not- 
I  withftanding  all  his  precaution,  he 
I  was  confined  by  the  Danilh  guard, 
who  erroneoufly  fuppofed  him  a  fpy 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  obtain  in- 
1  telligence  of  their  defigns.  How¬ 
ever,  by  procuring  teftimonials  of 
his  innocence,  a  releafe  was  grant- 
ed. 

I  In  July  he  embarked  for  England; 
j;  but  the  Ihip,  on  its  arrival  at  Scilly, 

I  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
During  his  confinement  here,  his  lei- 
fure  time  was  chiefly  taken  up  with 
!  fifliing,  and  fuch  other  amulements 
I  as  his  fituation  would  admit  of;  and 
j  he  was  not  a  little  delighted  with  the 
j  vaft  cliffs  of  that  romantic  ifland,  and 
!  the  harfh  clamours  of  its  feathered 

I 

>  inhabitants.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  retired  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  fpent  the  winter: 

1  But,  being  defirous  of  vifiting  France, 

ihe  went  by  way  of  Dieppe  to  Paris,  in 
1719;  and,  having  fcen  its  curiofities, 
/(  took  a  lodging  in  a  village  called 
Greencourt,  in  the  great  park  of  Ver- 
failles:  But,  to  his  mortification,  the 
rhenagery,  at  that  time,  had  no  li¬ 
ving  creature  in  it ;  the  coi^rt  not  re- 
fiding  there  in  the  king’s  minority, 
the  famous  colleftion  of  animals,  occ. 
had  been  neglected,  and  all  dead  or 
difperfed. 

The  pompous  cavalcades,  and  ex- 
I  pofition  of  reliques,  in  the  feveral 
\  churches  and  religious  houfes,  ex- 

cited  his  attention;  and  the  labours 
I  of  the  fculptor  and  painter,  in  the 

u  ■  public  buildings,  claimed  his  admi- 

'  ration. 

During  his  flay  in  France,  he  made 
two  ,  journies  of  one  hundred  miles 
each;  .the  fir  ft  to  Chalons  in  Cham- 


foot  to  Orleans  and  Bloic,  in  a  dif- 
guifed  habit,  with  a  view  to  efcapC 
thofe  fons  of  rapine,  who  often  make 
their  depredations  on  travellers.  An 
edidf  happened  at  that  time  be  un¬ 
fortunately  iffiicd,  to  fecure  vagrants, 
in  order  to  tranfport  themfelves  to 
America,  as  the  banks  of  the  Mitfifip- 
pi  wanted  population;  and  our  au¬ 
thor  narrowly  efcapeda  weftern  voy- 
age. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr  Ed¬ 
wards  clofely  purfued  his  favourite 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  applying 
himielf  to  drawing  and  colouring 
fuch  animals  as  fell  under  his  notice. 
A  drift  attention  to  natural,  more 
-than  pifturefque  beauty,  claimed  his 
earlieft  care:  Birds  firft  engaged  his 
particular  attention ;  and,  having 
purchafed  fome  of  the ,  beft  piftures 
of  thefe  fubjefts,  he  was  induced  to 
make  a  few  drawings  of  his  own; 
which  were  admired' by  the  curious, 
who  encouraged  our  young  natural- 
ift  to  proceed,  by  paying  a  good  price 
for  his  early  labours. 

Among  his  firft  patrons  and  benc- 
faftors  may  be  mentioned  James  The¬ 
obalds,  Efq;  of  Lambeth ;  .a  gentle¬ 
man  zealous  for  the  promotion  of 
fcience.  Our  artift,  thus  unexpeft- 
edly  encouraged,  increafed  in  fkill 
and  affiduity,  and  procured,  by  Ifis 
application  to  his  favourite  purfuit^ 
a  decent  fubliftence,  and  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance.  However,  he  remitted 
his  induftry  in  1731,  when,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  of  his  relations,  he 
made  an  excurfion  to  Holland  and 
Brabant,  where  he  collefted  feveral 
fcarce  books  and  prints,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  original 
piftures  of  feveral  great  maftersat 
Antwerp,  BrulTels,  Utrecht,  and  o- 
ther  great  cities.  .  . 

In  December,  17  33,  by  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  great  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart,  prefidemof  the  college 
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of  phyficians,  he  was  chofcn  Libra*  ries  of  yearsi  the  moft  .ftudious  ap« 
rian,  and  had  apartments  in  the  col*  plication,  and  the  moll  extehfive  cor*  ^ 
lege.  This  office  was  peculiarly  a*  refpondence  to  ercry  quarter  of  the  1 
grecable  to  his  tafte  and  inclination,  world,  .concluded  a  work  which  con- 
as  he  had  the  opportunity  of  a  coii*  tains  engravings  and  deferi prions  of  I 
ftant  recourfe  to  a  valuable  library,  more  than  hx  hundred  lubje^s  in  na-  I  ^ 
filled  with  fcarce  and  curious  books  tural  hiftory,  not  before  deferibed  or  j  ^ 
on  the  fubjedts  of  natural  hillory,  delineated.  He  likevvife  added  a  ge-  i  1 
which  he  fo  affiduoufly  ftudied.  By  neral  index  in  the  French  and  Ea*  '  ^ 

degrees  he  became  one  of  the  moft  c-  glilh,  which  is  now  perfedtly  com-*  ^ 
minent  ornithologifts  in  this,  or  any  pleated,  with  the  Linnaean  names,  j  ^ 
other  country.  His  merit  is  fo  well  by  that  great  naturaliftLiniiaeushini-  j 
known  in  this  refpedl,  as  to  render  fclf,  who  frequently  honoured  him  * 
any  culogium  on  his  performances  ^ith  his  fricndlhip  and  correfpon- 
unneceffiir.y  :  Butit  naay  be  obferved,  dence.  ' 

that  he  never  trufted  to  others  what  Upon  finiftiing  the  work,  we  find  *  ! 

he  could  perform  himfelf;  and  often  the  folibwing  declaration,  or  rathef  : 
found  it  fo  difficult  to  give  fatisfac-  remarkable  petition  of  the  author,  * 
tioB  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  fre-  where  he  feems  afraid  that  his  paf-  1  ^ 
quently  made  three  or  four  drawings  lion  for  his  favourite  fubjedl  of  na- 
to  delineate  the  objciftin  its  moft  live-  tural  hiftory,  ihould  get  the  better  of 
Jycharader,  attitude,  and reprefenta-  nobler  purfuits,  vii.  the  contempla-  , 
tion.  tion  of  his  Maker: 


In  1743,  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Birds  was  publiihed  in 
quarto. 

His  fubferibers  exceeding  even  his 
moft  fanguine  expedacions,  a  fecond 
Volume  appeared  in  1 747. 

The  third  volume  was  publiihed 
in.  1750. 

In  1751  the  fourth  volume  came 
from  the  prefs. 

This  volume  being  the  iaft  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publllh  at  that  time^  he 
feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  the 
moft  perfect  of  his  produ^ions  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  and  therefore  devoutly 
offered  it  up  to  the  great  God  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  humble  gratitude  for  all  the 
good  things  he  had  received  from  him 
in  this  world.  ^ 

Our  author,  in  175^9  continued  his 
labours  under  a  new  title,  viz.  Glean¬ 
ings  of; Natural  Hiftory. 

A  fecond  volume  of  the  Gleanings 
.  was  publiihed  in  1 760. 

The  third  part,  wfiich  made  the 
feventh  and  laft  volume  of  his  works, 
ap^red  in  1764.  . 

Thus  our  author,  after  a  long  fe^* 


‘  My  petition  to  God  (if  petitions 
toGodarenotprefumptuous)  is,  that 
he  would  remove  from  me  all  delife 
of  purfuing  natural  hiftory,  or  any  ^ 
other  ftudy;  and  infpire  me  with  as 
much  knowledge  of  his  Divine  nature  i 
as  my  imperfed  ftate  is  capable  of; 
that  I  may  conduft  myfeif,  for  the  | 
remainder  of  .my  days,  in  a  manner  ‘ . 
moft  agreeable  to  his  will,  which  | 
muft  confequcntly  be  moft  happy  to  j 
myfeif.-  What  my  condition  may  be 
in  futurity,  is  known  only  to  the  wife 
difpofer  of  all  things;  yet  my  pre¬ 
lent  delires  are,  (perhaps  vain  and  in-  * 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  things  1) 
that  I  may  become  an  intelligent  fpi-  i 
rit,  void  of  grofs  matter,  gravity  and  \ 
levity,  endowed  with  a  voluntary  ; 
motive  power,  cither  to  pierce  infi-i 
nitcly  into  boundlcfs  ethereal  ipace, ; 
or  into  folid  bodies ;  to  fee  and  know*  ^ 
how  the  parts  of  the  great  univerle^ 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and' 
by  what  amazing  mechanifm*  they  are 
put  and  kept  in  regular  and  perpetual 
inotioui  £ut,>oh  vain  and  daring  pre- 
fumption  of  thought  I  I  moft  humbly 
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]  fubmit  my  future  exiftence  to  ^he  fu* 
f  preme  will  of  the  one  Omnipotent  !* 

I  .  Some  time  after  Mr  Edwards  had 
^  been  appointed  library-keeper  to  the 
I  royal  college  of  phyficians,  he  was, 

I  onSt  Andrew’s  day,  in  the  year  1750, 
i  prefentcd  with  an  honorary  compli- 
.  I  ment  by  the  prelident  and  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  with  the  gold 
medal,  the  donation  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley,  Bart,  annually  given  on  that 
day  to  the  author  of  any  new  dilco- 
very  in  art  or  nature,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  natural  hiftory  jult  then 
completed.  A  copy  of  this  medal  he 
^  had  afterwards  engraved  and  placed 
^  under  the  general  title  in  the  firft  vo- 
I  Jume  of  his  hiftory.  He  was  a  few 
s  years  afterwards  elcftcd  fellow  of  the 
I  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of 
j  Antiquaries,  London,  ’  ^nd  alfo  ,  a 
member  of  many  of  the  academies 
1  of  fciences  and  learning  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  In  compliment  to 
;  thefe,  honorary  diftiniEfions  from  Aich 
*  learned  bodies,  he  prefented  elegant 
T  coloured  copies  of  all  his  works,'  to 
1  the  royal  college  of  phyficians,  the 
i  royal, fociety,  the  fociety  of  antiqua- 
I  rians,  and  to  the  Brltifh  rauftum  * 
^Ifo  to  the  royal  academy  of  fcie.nces 
; '  at  Paris,  from  whom  he  received  the 
mod  polite  and  obliging  letter  of 
thanks  by  their  then  Secretary  Mon? 

I  fieur  Defouchy. 

iThe  nobility  and  gentry  frequent¬ 
ly  honoured  him  with  their  friend- 
Ihip  and  generous  fuppon ;  and  he 
mentions  with  peculiar,  pleafure  be* 
ing  patronifed  by  four  great. meni 
who  were  perhaps  the  greateft  pro¬ 
moters  of  learning,  fcience,  and ’  arts, 
of  any’  in  the'  prcfent  age.  Thefe 
I  were  the  late  Duke  oj  Richmond, 
Sir,, Hans  Sloane>  Dr»  Mead,,, and 
Marlin  Folke^j  Efq;  ^  .1 

>;<  His*co)le<^tinn.  of. Drawings,  which 
amounted  to  u^i^wa^-ds  of  ' nine  hun?- 
dred,  were  purchafed  by  the  Ea^l  of 
> Bute, -who  would  confer' a  favour  on 
poderity,  by  puWjfhing  ^engravings 
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from  them,  as  they  contain  a  great 
number  of  Englifh  as  well  as  foreign 
birds,  and  other  animals  hitherto 
not  accurately  delineated  or  defcri- 
bed. 

After  the  publication  of  the  lad 
work,  being  arrived  at  his  70th  year, 
he  found  his  fight  begin  to  fail,  and 
his  hand  lod  its  wonted  deadiRcfs. 
He  retired  from  public  employment 
to  a  little  houfe  which  he  purchafed 
at  Plaidow;  previous  to  which,  he  ^ 
difpofed  of  all  the  copies,  as  well  as 
plates,  of  his  works;  The  conver- 
iation  of  a  few  feleift  friends,  and  the 
pcrufal  of  a  few  fele<d  books,  were 
the  arpufement  of  the  evening  of  his 
life;  and  now  and  then  he  made  an 
excurdon  to  ibme  pf  the  principal 
cities  in  England,  particularly  -  to 
Bridol,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Norwich, 

Mr  Edwards  was  of  a  middle  fta- 
ture,  rather  inclined  to  corpulence: 
Of  a  lil>eral  difpofition  and  a  chear- 
ful  converfation.  All  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  experienced  his  benevolent  tem¬ 
per,  and  his  poor  neighbours  fre¬ 
quently  partook  of  his  bounty. 

His  diffidence  and  humility  \Yere 
always  apparent ;  and  to  peribns  who 
had  a  rade  for  dudies  cpngcnhul 
his  own,  he  was  a  mod  entertidning 
as  well  as’  commnnicaiiye  comp'^** 
nion.  '  .  .  i 

. ,  Some  ye^rs.  before  his  death,  the  a^ 
lartrii,ng .depredations  of  a  cancer,^ 
which  baffieti  all  the  eiforts  of  phy- 
fival  ftdl,  deprived  him  of  the  dghli 
of  one  of  his  eyes:.  He  ^Ifo  fuiRreef 
much  from  the  done,  a  complaint  to 
which  at  different  p^riocU  of  life  he 
had  been  lubjed.  Yet  it  has  beei^ 
remarked,  that,  in  the  fevered  pa- 
roxyfms  of  ca.i.^ery,  h®  was  fcarcely 
known  to  utter- a./mglf  complainu 
.  .  Haying  completed  ^his  80th  year^ 
emaciated  with  ag^  an4  dckn.efs,  h^ 
died  on  th?  23.4  of  July  I7;73>.defer» 
•yedly  lameiited^  by  .a  ^numerouiliaej 
quaintance.  He  left  tw^o  fiders,  tq 
whom ’he  bequeathed  the  (ortunqU(C> 
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quircd  by  affiduons  application'  to  his  church-yard  of  Weftham,  his  native  k 
favourite  purfuits;  they  died  lately,  parilh,  where  his  executors  have  c- 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  •  re(5le*d  a  fto^ie,  with  thcfollowing  in- 
were  buried  together.  ‘  fcription,  to  perpetuate  to  pofterity 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  his  ikiii  as  an  artift: 

\  ■  ... 

•  •  EPITAPH .  i  . 


Here  lies  interred  '  ^  I 

The  Body  of  GEO.  EDWARDS,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  ijd  Day  of  July  *1773,  • 

Aged  81  Years; 

Formerly  Librari4N 
To  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians. 

In  which  Capacity, 

'  As  well  as  in  private  Life, 

He  was  univerfally 
And  defervedly  efteemed. 

His  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  BIRDS 
Will  remain 

A  laftipg  Monument  of  his  Know|e<Jge 
^  And  Ingenuity* 


Siort  Characters  of  the  hu  Duke  of 
•Richmond,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr 
•  Mead,  and  Martin  Folkes,  Efq; 
Written  by  Mr  George  .Edwards^ 

^  F.  R.  S. 

My  firft  patron  was  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond,  noble  in 
his  lineage  and  defeent  froin  the  roy: 
al  houfe  of  thefe  kingdopas,  but  ftill 
more  noble  and  great  from  the  in¬ 
nate  magnificence,  gcpcrofity,  and 
goodnefs  of  his  foul.  Though*  by 
his  high  offices,  his  time  was  taken 
up  by  the  important  affairs  of  the 
public,  yet  his  doors  were  ^.Iways  o- 
pen  to  men  of  learning,  feience,  and 
ingenuity.  *  '  ' 

■  The  fecond  of  my  patrons  was  the 
good  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  who 
employed  me,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,'  in  drawing  mini^ure  figures 
of  animals,  Ac.  after  nature,  in  wa- 
ter  colours,  to  increafe  his  very  great 
coll^ftion  of  fine  drawings  by  other 
Rands;  which  drawings  are  now  all  fi^- 
td  in  the  Britifh  mufeum.  for  the  help 

I  V,t  I  •,  I  i.  ;  i  .  .  .  i  •  ,  .  . '  '  ‘  .  .  <  • 


and  information  of  thofe,  in  futUM 
generations,  that  may  be  curious  or 
nudious  in  natural  hiflory..  Sir  Hans, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  left  London, 
and  retired  to  his  manor-houfe  at 
Chelfea,  where  he  refided  about  14 
years  before  he  died.  After  his  re«^ 
tirement  to  Chelfea,  he  requefted  it 
as  a  favour  to  him,  (though  I  em¬ 
braced  his  requeft  as  an  honour  done 
to  myfelf)  that  I  would  vifit  him' 
every  week,  in  prdcr  to  divert  him, 
for  an  hour  or  two,>  with  the  epm^ 
mpn  news  of  the  tom,  and  with  any 
thing  particular  that  ihould  happen 
amongft  his  acquaintance  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  ingenious 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  1  was 
weekly  converfant  with ;  and  I  fei« 
dom  miffed  drinking  cofiee  with  hini 
on  a  Saturday,  during  the  whoki 
time  >pf  his  retirement  at  Chelfeiu 
He  was  fo'infirm  asto  be  w^ully  con¬ 
fined  to  his  houfe,  except  foroetimes; 
though  rarely,  taking  a  little  air  in 
his  garden  in  a  wheeled  chair:.  And 
this  confinement  m^e  bkn  ycrydoi 


I 


I 
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.firbn]i«  to  ftd  aoy  of  hb  oM  ac- 
quainUnce  to  arhufe  him.  During 
'this  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
frequently  petitioned  for  charity  by 

>  fome  decayed  branches  of  families  of 
eminent  men,  late  of  hisacquaintance, 
who  were  famous  for  their  learned 
Works,  5tc.  which  petitions  he  always 
jreceived,  and  confidered  with  atten¬ 
tion;  andi  provided  they  were  nOt 
found  fraudulent,  they  were  always 
anfwered  by  his  charitable  donations. 
He  has  often  defired  that  I  would  in¬ 
quire  into  the  merits  of  fuch  peti¬ 
tioners;  and,  if  found  fatisfa^ory, 
he  commihioned  me  to  convey  his 
bounty  to  the  diftreffed. — The  laft 
time  I  faw  him,  I  was  greatly  fur- 
prifed  and  concerned  to  find  f6  good 
a  man  in  the  agonies  of  death;  this 
was  on  the  loth  day  of  Jan.  1753, 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon :  He 

\ 

died  on  the  ilth,  at  4  in  the  n^ofn 
ing.  I  continued  with  him  later  than 
^  any  one  of  his  relations,  but  was  0- 
bliged  to  retif e^  his  laCt  agonies  be  < 
ing  beyond  what  I  could  bear ;  tho* 
under  his  pain  and  weaknefr  of  body, 
he  feemed  to  retain  a  great  firmnefs 
,of  mind,  and  fefignation  to  the  will 
of  God. 

The  third  of  ray  patrons  was  the 
great  Richard  Mead,  M.  D.  He  was 
eertaiuly  magnanimous  beyond  the 
common  meafure,  and  deferred  the 
title  of  Great  in  as  extcniive  a  fcnfc 
as  any  m^  in  his  Ration  could  db. 

.  He^  as  well  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane^  died 
in  the  higheR  Rations  of  phyfic  they 
tould  arrive  at,  viz,  Phyficians  in  or- 
,  dinary  to  the  King.  Dr  Mcad^  irt- 

►  deed,  never  was  at  the  head  of  the 
college  of  Phyficians  of  London,  but 
it  was  becaufe  he  always  abfolutely 
declined  it ;  for  he  had  been  elected 

'  into  that  honourable  Ration,  but  ne- 
,  yer  could  be  perfuaded  to  accept  of 
•  It.  His  perfonai  fenrice,  his  ample 
fortune,  his  hottfe,  and  every  thing 
in  his  power,  always  contributed,  in 
Uke  moft  exteufive  manat to  the  pro- 


mod  on  of  learning;  fcience,  arU, 
mechanics,  and  in  ftiort,  every  thing 
that  tended  to  the  public  benefit  and 
honour  of  his  country,  or  was  of  ufe 
to  particular  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  he  lived  in.  In- fliort,  his 
generofity  was  fo  diffufive,  that  he 
may  be  juftly  deemed  a  benefador  to 
the  whole  community ;  whilR,  in- 
Read  of  hoarding  up  that  , great 
wealth  his  piradice  gained,  to  raife  a 
vaR  eRate,  as  he  might  eafily  have 
.done,  his  public  fpirit  vfas  uncon¬ 
fined ;  and  he  was  contented  to  leave 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune  only. 
The  worthy  Dr  Alkew,  from  a  laud¬ 
able  veneration  for  the  memory  and 
public  charader  of  fo  great  a  patron 
of  learning,  &c.  caufed  a  fine  niarble 
bull  ot  him  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  moR  eminent  fculptors  df  the 
prefent  age,  which  is  placed  in  the 
college  of  phyficians^  London.  And, 
on  this  occaiion,  I  cannot  help  in¬ 
forming  fuccceding  generations,  that 
they  may  fee  the  real  features  of  Dr 
Mead  in  this  faid  buR  ;  for  1,  who 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  his  face 
as  any  one  llvingj  do  pronounce  this 
buR  of  him  to  be  fo  like,  that,  as 
often  as  i  fee  it,  my  mind  is  filled 
with  the  llrongell  idea  of  the  origi¬ 
nal. 

Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  the  laR  of  my 
^d^ceafed.  principal  patrons,  was  a 
friend  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  other  three.  He  had  niadc  the 
grand  tcnur  of  Europe,  not  in  the 
younger  part  df  his  lifci  but  after  his 
marriage.  He  travelled,  with  pare 
of  his  family  and  fervants,  at  a  prd- 
jjer  age  to  make  juR  obfervationsi^  and 
gather  all  the  commendable  parts 
*  of  the  learnings  cuRoms;  and  mi¬ 
ners  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  paRed^  in  order  to  refine 
and  pOlifli  thofe  of  his  owm  He 
travelled  not  In  haRe^  as  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  cuRom;  but  pmeeded  ftowly, 
.and  fpent  what  time  Was  neceffary 
•10  inform  hinifelf  of  .all  that  Wax 
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■  worth'  notice :  ‘And,  iniJecd,  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  attained  to  univerfal 
knowledge;  for,  in  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  I  have  had  of  bdng  in 
his  company,  almoft  every  part  of 
fcience  has  happened  to  be  the  fub- 
N  jcdt  of  difcourfe,  all  of  which  he 
handled  as' an  adept  in  each.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  politenefs  in  his 
manners,  free  from  all  pedantry  and 
pride,  and,  in  evefy  refpe^l,  the  real, 
unaffe^led,  fine  gentleman. 

The  lofe  of  four  perfonages,  fo 
truly  noble,  fo  good,  fo  great,  and 
every  way  fo  highly  accomplifhed, 
in  the  fmall  fpace  of  three  or  four 
years,  was  *  an  event  that  greatly 
humbled  me.  I  imagined,  that,  af^ 
ter  filch  a  lofs  to  arts  and  fciences  in 
general,  and  to  tnyfelf  in  particular, 
all  endeavours  to  excel  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  would  be  fruit- 
Jefs,  and  of  little' avail  to  its  author, 
for  want  of  eminent  men  to  infpire 
the  riling  generation;  and  I  thought 
of  difcohtinuing  any  farther  progrefs 
in  Natural  Hifiory ;  but  the  nation¬ 
al  fpirit  for  the  promotion  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  arts,  in  the  eftablilhmcnt  of 
that  grand  repofitory  and  immenfe 
fund  of^cience,  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
has,  in  fome  meafure,  revived  the 
paffion  for  learning  and  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  I  hope  thefe  feeds,  fown 
by  publie^  authority,  cherilhed  and 
protcdled  by  a  prince  diftinguilhed 
ibr '"Virtue  and  learning,  will  take 
:root,'  fpring.up,  and  yield  a  plentiful 
harveft* 

Me  Medicinal  Powers  attributed 
toMv%iQby  the  Ancients.  ' 

(From  Dr  Burney’s  Hiftory  of 
Mufic.) 

J^ARTIANUS  Capella  alTures  us, 
that  fevers  were  removed  by 
fong,  and  that  Afclepiades  cured 
•  deafnefs  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet, 
t  Wonderful,  indeed  1  that  the  fame 


noife  which  would*  occalion  deafnefs 
in  fome,  flioiild  be  a  fpecific  for  it 
in  others  !  it  is  making  the  viper 
cure  her  own  bite.  But  perhaps 
Afclepiades  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Acoufiicofiy  or  ear  trumpet,  which  has 
been  thought  a  modern  difeovery ; 
or  of  the  fpeaking-triimpet,  which 
is  a  kind  of  cure  for  diftant  deafnefs. 
Thefe  would  be  admirable  proofs  of 
mufical  power  ♦  !  We  have  the  tefti- 
•  mony  of  Plutarch,  and  feveral  other 
ancient  writers,  that  Thaletas  the 
Cretan,  delivered  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  from  the  peftilence  by  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  lyre. 

Xenocrates,  as  Martianus  Capella 
further  informs  us,  employed  the 
found  of  inftriiments  in  the  cure  of 
maniacs;  and  Apollonius  Dyfeolus, 
in  his  fabulous  hillory,  Hifioria  Coffi* 
mentitia^  tells  us, from  Theophraftus’s 
Treatife  upon  Enthufiafniy  that  mufic  is 
a  fovereign  remedy  for  a  dejedlion  of 
fpirits,  and  difordered  mind ;  and 
that  the  found  of  the  flute  will  cure 
an  epilepfy  and  a  fciatic  gout.  A- 
thenaeiis  quotes  the  fame  paflage  from 
Theophraftus,  with  this  additional 
circumftance,  that,  as  to  the  fecond 
of  thefe  diforders,  to  render  the  cure 
more  certain,  the  flute  fhould  play 
in  the  Phrygian  mode.  But  Aulus 
GelHus,  who  mentions  this  remedy, 
leems  to  admtnifler  it  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  by  preferibing  to  the 
flute-player  a  foft  and  gentle  .ftrain ; 
Ji  modulis  lenihusy  fays  he,  tibicen  inci^ 
nat :  For  the  Phrygian  mode  was 
remarkably  vehement  and  furious. 
This  is  whatCcelius  Aurelianus  calls 
leea  dolentia  deedntarey  enchanting  the 

•  ft  has  been  allerted  by  feveral  moderns, 
thaqdcaf  people  can  hear  bed  in  a  great  noife; 
pci  haps  to  prove,  that  Greek  noiie  could  do 
nothing  which  the  modern  cannot  operate  as 
effcOually ;  And  Dr  Willis,  in  particular,  tells 
us  of  a  lady  who  could  hear  only  while  a 
drum  .was  beating,  in  fo  much  that  her  biff- 
band,  the  account  fays,  hired  a  drummer  as 
her  fervant,  in  order  to  Cnjoy  the  pleafurc  of 
her  conver&tion. 
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I  difird^red  places^  He  even  tells  us 
how  this  enchantment  is  brought 
bout  upon  thefe  occalions,  in  faying 
that  the  pain  is  relieved  by  caufitig 
a  vibration  in  the  fibres  of  the  afflic¬ 
ted  part;  cum  faltum  fumerent 

I  palpitandoydifcujfodoloremitejcerent,  Ga- 
i  len  fpeaks  ferioufly  of  playing  the 
I  flute  on  the  fuffering  part,  upon  the 
\  principle,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  medicated 
vapour  bath  The  found  of  the 
flute  was  liktwife  a  fpecific  for  the 
bite  of  a  viper,  according  to  Theo- 
phraftus  and  Democritus,  whole  au¬ 
thority  Auius  Gellius  gives  for  his 
!  belief  of  the  fa(fl.  But  I  find  nothing 
j  more  extraordinary  among  the  vir- 
j  tues  attributed  to  mufic  by  the  an- 
i  cients,  than  what  Ariftotle  relates  of 
■  its  fuppofed  power  in  foftening 
j  the  rigour  of  punilhment.  The 
Tyrrhenians,  fays  he,  never  fcourge 
'  their  Haves,  but  by  the  found  of 
‘i  flutes,  looking  upon  it  as  an  inftance 
of  humanity  to  give  fome  countcr- 
poife  to  pain,  and  thinking,  by  fuch 
j.  a  diverfion,  to  leflen  the  fum  total  of 
the  puhilhment  To  this  account 
may  be  added  a  paflage  from  Jul. 
Pollux,  by  which  we  learn,  that  in 
the  triremes,  or  vclTels  of  three  banks 
^  of  oars,  there  was  always  a  tihicen,  or 
flute-player,  not  only  to  mark  the 
time,. or  cadence  for  each  ftroke  of 
the  oar,  but  to  footh  and  cheer  the 
I  'rowers  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the  melo¬ 
dy.  And  from  this  cuftom  Quintili¬ 
an  took  occafion  to  fay,  that  mufic 
is  the  gift  of  nature,  to  enable  us 
•  the  more  patiently  to  fupport  toil 
and  labour. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  paflages 

I 

•  Many  of  the  ancients  fpeak  of  mufic  as 
a  recipe  tor  every  kind  of  malady  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Latin  word  prxeiner  , 
to  charm  away  pain,  incaniare  lo  enchart 

iaiid  our  w^rd  incantation,  came  from  the 
medicinal  ufe  of  fong. 

t  Iccm.s,  by  the  iightnefs^of  the  mufic, 
from  a  very  difierent  reason,  that  the  Prufiian 
u  ibldiers  arc  feourged  to  the  found  of  ioHru- 
I  iBCDts  at  prefent* 


which  antiquity  furnilhes,  relative  to 
the  medicinal  efie^  of  mufic ;  in 
confidering  which,  I  ihall  rely  onthe 
judgement  of  M.  Burette,  whofc  o- 
pinions  will  come  with  the  more 
weight,  as  he  had  not  only  long 
made  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  his 
particular  fludy,  but  was  a  phyfician 
by  profeffion.  This  writer,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  on  the  fubjeft,  has  exami¬ 
ned  and  difeufied  many  of  the  fiories 
above  related,  concerning*  the  effeds 
of  mufic  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  He 
allows  It  to  be  pofilble,  and  even  pro¬ 
bable,  that  mufic,  by  reiterated 
firokes  and  vibrations  given  to  the 
nerves,  fibres,  and  animal  fpirits, 
may  be'  of  ufe  in  the  cure  of  certain 
difeafes ;  yet  he  by  no  means,  fuppo- 
fes  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancients 
poirefled  this  power  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  the  modem,  but  rather, 
that  a  very  coarfe  and  vulgar  mufic 
is  as  likely  to  operate  effeftually  on 
fuch  occafions  as  the  mod  refined 
and  perfeft.  The  favages  of  Ame¬ 
rica  pretend  to  perform  thefe  cures 
by  the  noil'e  and  jargon  of  their  im- 
perfeft  infiruments ;  and  in  Apulia, 
where  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  cured  by  mufic,  which 
excites  a  defire  to  dance,  it  is  by  an 
ordinary  tune,  very  coarfely  per¬ 
formed  *. 

Credulity  muft  be  very  flrong  in 
thofe  who  can  believe  it  poflible  for 
mufic  to  drive  away  the  peflileqce* 
Antiquity,  however,  as  mentioned  a- 
bove,  relates  that  Thaletas,a  famous 
lyric  poet,  cotem’porary  with  Solon, 
was  gifted  with  this  power;  but  it 
is  impoflible  to  render  the  faft  credi¬ 
ble,  without  qualifying  it  by  feveral 
circumftances  omitted  in  the  relation. 
In  the  firfl  place  It  is  certain,  that 

•  M.  Burette,  with  our  Dr  Mead,  Baglivi, 
and  all  the  learned,  of  ‘their  thne  throughout 
Europe,  feem  to  have  entertained  Vio  donbt 
,  of  thi<i  fa£t,  which,  however^  philorophioal 
aodl  curieus  inquirers  have  finec.  found  to  be 
built  upon  fraud  and  fallacy.  Bee  Serrao, 
•  della  T^raateia  #  ver§  Falan^  dt  Pnjufta* 


tltis  poet  was  recdwl  atodtig  tfie  6f  Chrifcis  havitig  reftbfed  td 
Lacedstmoiiiaas  during  the  plague,  her  fathei^,  and  of  facrifies  and  cffe'T* 
hy  command  of  an  oracle  :  •  That,  by  ings. 

'virtue  of  this  tniffion,  all  the  poetry  M.  Burette  thinks  it  eafy  to  coii* 
of  the  hymns  which  he  fting,  muft  Ccive,  that  mufic  may  be  really  effi- 
ha^e  conlifted  of  prayers  and  fuppfi-  cacious  in  relieving,  if  not  removing 
cations,  1h  Order  to  avert  thc  anger  the  pains  of  the  fciatica;  and  that^ 
Of  the  gods  again  ft  the  people,  whom  independent  of  the  greater  or  lefs 
he  exhorted-^tp  facriftces,  expiations,  /kill  of  the  miiftcian.  He  fuppofes 
purifications,  and  many  other  afls  Of  this  may  be  effeded  in  two  difTerent 
devotion;  whieh,  however  Ihperfti-  ways:  Firft,  by  flattering  the ear^ and 
tious,  could  not  fail  to  agitate  the  diverting  the  attention ;  and,  fecond- 
minds  of  the  multitude,  and  to  pro-  ly,  by  ocCafioning  ofcillations  and 
duce  nearly  the  fame  effe(fts  as  public  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  which  may^ 
fafts,  and,  in  catholic  countriefs,  pro-  perhaps,  give  motion  to  the  humours* 
Ceflibns,  at  prefent,  in  times  of  dan-  and  remove  the  obftru(ftions  which 
gcr,  by  exahing  the  courage,*  and  by  occafion  this  diforder.  In  this  man- 
animating  hopcl  ner  the  action  of  mufical  founds  up- 

The  difeafe  having,  probably,  on  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  animal 
.reached  its  higheft  piten  of  maligni-  fpirits,  may  fometimes  foften  and  al- 
ty  When  the  mufician  arrived,  muft  leviatc  the  fufferings  of  epileptics 
afterwards  have  become  lefs  contagi*  and  lunatics,  and  calm  even  the  moft 
'ous  by  degrees;  till,  at  length,  cea-  violent  fits  of  thefe  two  cruel  difor- 
finglofitfclf,  by  the  air  wafting  a^^y  ders.  And  if  antii^uity  affords  ei^. 
the  feeds  of  infedion,  and  recovering  ampics  of  this  power,  we  can  oppofe 
its  former  purity,  the  extirpation  of  to  them  fome  of  the  fame  kind  faid  to 
the  difeafe  was  attributed  by  thcpco-  have  been  effected  by  mufic,  not  of 
pie  to  the  mufic  of  Thalctas,  who  had  the  moft  cxquifite  fort.  For  not  only 
been  thpiight  the  foie  mediator,  tb  M.  Burette,  but,  many  modern  phiJo- 
whoih  they  owed  their  happy  deli-  fopher5i,phyricians,andanatomifts,  as 
ITcfance.,  well  as  ancient  poets  and  hiftorians* 

This  is  exaflly  what  Plutarch  have  believed,  that  mufic  has  the 
means,  who  tellsrhe  ftory;  and  what  power  of  afiPeding,  not  only  the 
Homer  meant,  in  attributing  the  mind,  but  the  uervous  fyftenli,in{uch 
Ceflktion  of  the  plague  among  the  a  manner,  as  will  give  a  temporary 
Greeks,  at  the  fiegc  of  Troy,  to  mu-  relief  in  .  ccruin^  difeafes,  and, 
fic,  length,  even  operate,  a  radical  cure* 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  In  the  Memoires  of  the  Acade- 
bahbUet  ends,  my  of  Sciences  for  1707  and  17081 

The  F&anS  lengthen’d  till  the  we  meet  with  many  accounts  of  dif- 
fun  defeends:^  cafes,  which,  after  'having  refifted 

The  Greeks  reft'or’d.  the  grateful  and  baffied  all  the  moft  efficacious 
notes  prolong ;  remedies  in  common  ufe^  had,  at 

Apollo  liftens,  and  ^approves  the  length,  given  way  to  the  foft  im- 
fong*  prions  of  harmony.  ^ 

Pope  s  Homer^s  Iliad,  Book  I*  M.  de  Mairan,  in  the  Memoires  pf 
For  the  poet,  in  this  paffage,  feems  the  fame  Academy,  1 737,  realbns  up- 
oniy  to  fay,  that  Apollo  was  render-  on  the  medicinal  powers  of  mufic  in 
td  favourable,  and  had  delivered  the  the  following  manner:  It  is  from 


Acdifunt^^ thi  Tay^^Birdf 


and  the  confonances  excited  in  the 
outward  air,  joined '  Co  the  rapid 
cotnmunication  of  the  vibrations  of 
this  organ  to  the  whole  nervous 
fyftcm,  that  we  owe  the  cure  of  fpaf- 
modic  difordcrs,  and  of  fevers  at¬ 
tended  with  a  delirium  and  convul- 
fions,  of  which  our  memoires  fumilh 
many  examples.” 

.  ,  The  learned  Dr  Bianchini,  profef- 
for  of  phyfic  at  Udine,  has  lately 
colle^ed  all  the  pafTages  preferved 
in  ancient  authors,  relative  to  the ' 
medicinal  application  of  mufic  by 
Afclepiades;  and  it  appears  from 
this’worh,  that  it  was  ,ufed  as  a  re¬ 
medy  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  He¬ 
brews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  acute,  but  chronical  difordcrs. 
And  ^his  writer  gives  feveral  cafes 
within  his  own  knowledge,  in  which 
mufic  has  been  efficacious;  but  the 
confideration,  as  well  as  the  honour 
of  thcfe,more  properly  belong  to  mo* 
mufic  than  to  the  ancient. 

• 'Account  oJ  the  Taylor-Bird. 

^*  *  *  *  *  ^  .  i  i  / 

^  ‘  ( From  Ives’s  Travels  in  AJta, )  > 

ON  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  I 
faw  feveral  exceeding  fmall 
birds,  called  the  Taylpr-Bird;  and 
took,  from  the  extreme  point  of  fomcf 
leaves,  three  df  their  carious  little 
hefts,  one  of  which  contained  three 
eggs,  of  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  pea. 
The  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  have  a 
pertain  'prefcience  of  the  dangers 
thatiuhround  them,  and  of  their  own 
fveaknefs  ;  they  are  confeious  of  in¬ 
habiting  a  climate  replete  with  ene¬ 
mies  to  them  and  their  young;  as, 
^h  fnakes  that  twine  up  the  bodies 
©fthe  trees,  and  apes  that  are  perpe¬ 
tually  in  fearch  of  prey ;  but,  heaycn- 
inftruAed;  they  dudb  the  gliding  pf 
the  one  and  the  adlivity  of  the  other. 

brute  creation  ^aru  more  at 
enmity  here  than  in  other  cfimates, 
®nd  rhe  ■'birds  arc  pbllged  to  employ 


unufual  artifice  in  placing  th^  little ; 
brood  out  of  the  reach  of  the  invader*  * . 
Each  aims  at  the  fame  end,  though 
by  different  means.  Some  form  their 
penfiie  neft  in  the  (hape  of  a  puiTc,  ^ 
deep,  anc^open  at  top  ;  others,  with 
a  hole  in  the  ^de ; .  and  others,  ftill 
n:K>re  cautious,  with  an  entrance  at  ^ 
the  very  botcoiff,  foriplng  their  lodge 
near  the  fummtt.  ^ 

But  the  little  fpecies  we  are  now 
dcfrrlbing,  feems  to  have  a  greater 
diffidence  than  any  of  the  others  ;  jit 
will  not  truft  its  neft’evafkto  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  (lender  twig,  but  one 
more  advanced  to  fafety,  by.  fixing  it 
to  the  leaf  ttfelf.  It  picks  up  a  dead 
leaf,  and  (furprifing  to  relate  1)  fcwi 
it  to  the  fide  isi  a  living  one ;  its  dea¬ 
der  bill  being  the  needle,  and  iti 
thread  fome  fine  fibres;  the  iiningp 
feather,  goiiamer,  and  down. 

Littre  au  Rot  de  Paussf,  par 
Monf,  de  Voltaire,  30  Man. 
1776.-  '» 

Sire,  >  :  .  *  :  .  .  . 

SI  votre  Canniara^  I’EaipencQr dt) 
la.Chine  Ktcniongfftomrt,  cpm«« 
me  on  vous  I’a  dit,  jVn  futs  tree  fachdf 
V.  M.  fbait  affez  combleo  j’aioie  ct 
revere. les  rois  qui  font  des  vers.  J’en 
connois  un  qui  en  fait  affiiriment  dt 
bicn  de'>  ibei Hours  que  Kieulong,  et> 
aquf  je  feray  bicn  attach^  Jurqu’k  ce 
que  j’aille  ma  cour  la  bas  a  fea 
rEn^neur  Chinois. 

.  Nous  avonsaftueliementen  France  ' 
un  jeune  Roy,  qui  a  la  verite  ne  fait 
point  de  vers,  mkU  qui  fail'  (Feved- 
leate  profe.  11  a  donne  en  deiwier 
lieu  fept  beaux  ouvroges  qui  font  toas' 
en  favour  du  peupie.  Lesipreamblet^ 
de  ces  edits  font  des  chef  d’oeovnsa. 
d’eloqueuces^car  oefont  4cs  chef  cf oe¬ 
uvres  de  raifon^  de  bontii.  Le  phrliau 
meat  de  Paris  loi  s  fait  dea  reiBWu 
tfapees  ieduifaDtes;  an  com¬ 

bat  d’efprit.  S’il  avait  fallu  donner 
un  prix  noz  'moOiciara  difeonrs,  ies 


Lettre  au  Roy  de  Prttffe,  far  Morif.  de  Voltaire.  s 

coiinoifreprs  I’atiraieDt'donxi^  aii  Roy  les  Anglais  ne  font  pas  fi  heureuatqtle  ;  '  ( 

fans  difficult^.  >  •  nous ;  ils  fe  font  lafTes  de  leur  fdlcite.  '| 

•Ce  droit  d’cnrcgiftrcr  ct  de  rcmon-  Jc  nc  crois  pas  quc  mes  chcrs  Qi}a-  ,,  r  ^ 
trcr  que  vous  ne  connoifTez  pas  dans  kers  fe  battent,  mais  ils  donneront  f 
▼Qtre  royaume,  eft  fond^  fur  I’ancien  de  Pargent  et  on  fe  battera  pour  j  { 
ciemple  d’un  prerot  de  Paris^du  terns  eux.  .  .  ..  i  't 

de  St  Louis,  et  de  v^tre  Conrard  Je  ne  fuis  pas  grand  politique,  V,  |  i 
Jiohenzcllem  fecond,  lequel  prevot  M.  le  fcait  bien ;  mais  je  doute  beau-  I  j 
s’avifa  dt  tenir  un  re^ftre  de  toutes  coup  que  le  miniftere  de  Londres  ;I  j 
les  ordonnances  roy ales,  en  quoy  il  vaille  le  nbtre.  Nous  ^tjons  ruines,  >  |  .  ] 
fttt  imite  parun  greffierduparlement  les  Anglais  fe  ruinent  aujourd*huy; .  j 
de- Paris  nomme  Jean  Montluc  en  cbacun  a  fon  tour.  Pour^vous^  Sire,^  .j 
ijij.  vous  jouiflez  en  paix  du  fruit  folide  ij  i  i 

-Les  Rois  firouvercnt  cctte  inven-  de  votre  gloire,  vous  batiffez  desvillea  ^  1 

tioD  fort  utile.  Philippe  de  Valois,  et  des  villages,  vous  encourageztous^ 
fit  enregiftrcr  au  parlement  fes  droits  les  arts,  et  vous  n’avez  plus  pour  en-  ,  •  i 

de  regale.  Charles  V.  prit  la  meme  nemie  que  la  goutte ;  j’cfpere  qu’elle  •  |  i 
precaution  pour  le  fameux  edit  de  la  fera  fa  paix  avec  votre  Majefte  com-:  | 
majority  des  rois  a  14  ans.  Des  me  ont  fait  tant  d’autres  puifTances.  [  I  • 
traites  de  pais  furent  fouvent  enregi-  Quant  aux  Jefuites,  que.  vous  J 
ftres.  On  ne  fcavoit  dans  ces  terns  la  aimez  tant,  la  protection  que  vous,  j 
ce  que  c’etaient  que  des  remontran-  leur  donnez,  eft  bien  noble  dans' UU}  1 
ces.  excomrounie  tel  que  vous  avez  Thon-.,  \ 


’  Les  premieres  remontrances  furies,  neur  de  I’etre.  J*ay  quelque  •  droit  I 
finances  furent  fous  Francois  I.  pour  i^en  cette  qualite  de  me  flatcr  auffi  de^  | 
une  grille  d’argent  maflif  qui  en-  la  meme  protection.  ? 

touroit  le  tombeau  de  St  Martin.  Ce  Jc  ne  crois  point,  comme  Mr  Paw, 
faint  n’ayant  nul  befoin  de  fa  grille,  que  rEmpercur  Kicnlong  ait  traite 
ctbFrancpis  'L' ayant  grand  befoin  crueilement  les  Jefuites*  qui  etajent 
d’argcnt  comptant,  il  prit  la  grille,  dans  fon  empire.  Le  perc  Amiot  a- 
qui  Jui  fut  cedee  par  les  chanoines  de:  voit  traduit  fon  poenie ;  on  aimc  coin 
Tours,  et  dont  le  prix  devait  ctrc  jours  fon  tradu^eur ;  et  je  maintiena 
rembourfe  fur  les  domains  de  la  cou-.  qu*un  nionarque  qui  fait  des  vers,ne 
ronne.  Le  parlement  reprefenta  au  peut  etre  cruel.  *  .  ' 

rt^  Pirregularite  le  ce  inarchC.  J^ofcrai  demander  une  grac.e  a  V. 

'  Voila  Voriginc  de  toutes  les  re-.  M;  c’eft  de  daigner  me  dire,  lequel 
iBon trances iqui  ont  depuis  tant  em-  eft  le  plus.vicux  de  Milord  Marcchal 
baraffe  nos  rois,  et  qui  ont  enfin  pro-  ou  de  moi.  Je  fuis  dans  ma  quatre 
dmt.'la  guerre  de  la  Fronde  dans  la  vingt  troifieme  annee,  et  jc-penfe 
minorite  de  Louis  XiV.  "  qu’il  n’en  a  que  quatre  vingt  deux<  i 

'  ;Nous.  n’avpnst)  point  de  fronde  a  Je  fouhaiie  quc  vous  foyez  un  jpur 
craindreffous  Louis  XVI:  Nous  a-  dans  votre  cent  douzieme.  •  ' 


An  Account  of  Catania  arid  Mount  JStridi 


lyes  on  thcfca-coaft,  wholly  deftroyed  The  city  of  Catania  may  be  faid  to 
^  by  the  great  earthquake  which  haji-  lye  at  the  bottom  of  the  'foot  of 
’  pened  about  eight  years  ago,  to  that  Mount  ^tna,or,  as  they  call  it  how, 

:  degree,  that  where  houfcs  formerly  Mongibello,  famous  from  all  anti- 
ftood  they  have  now  made  theit*  quity  for  it*s  voniitirig  up  ftire;  ItU 
i  ftreets,  which  ftreets  they  have  made  indeed  thirty  miles,  all  Up-hill;  from 
'three  times  as  large  as  formerly  they  Catania  to  the  top  of  Mongibello;  but 
were,  and  built  their  new  houfcs  very  the  feafon  being  ndw  advanced  too 
low  and  ftrbng,  fcarce  any  of  them  far  in  the  winter,  we  found  it  impof- 

•  above  two  ftoryeS;  the  better  to  reftft  fibie  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it,' ‘by 
.,in  cafe  of  k  like  difafter.  They  rec-  reafon  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  fnow 

kon  that  of .  twenty  four  thoufand  already  fallen  all  on  the  top,  arid 
c  fouls;  which  were  in  that  city  before  tis  a  wonder  to  fee  fo  much  fnOWTe- 
•i  the  earthquake;  they  loft  above  two  niain  unmeltcd  near  fo  much  flame 
thirds;  and  in  the  cathedral  church  and  fmoak.  In  the  day  time  the 

•  alone,  where;  at  that  time,  an  abun-  flames  do  not  appear  fo  vifible;  but 
dance  .  of  people  fled  for  refuge  and  in  the  night  they  blaze  out  and  lodic 
devotion,  they  affirm,  that  three  horrible,  juft  like  a  city  on  fire  ou 
thoufand  fouls  it  leaft  perifhed  all  in  the  top  of  a  vaft  mountain;  or  rather 

„  a  heap  ;  for  juft  at  that  inftant  the  in  the  air,  for. little  of  nothing  of 
.  earthquake  was  fo  violent,  that  it  the  mountain  is  feen  in  the  night, 
threw  down  the  ftceple(  which  was  one  We  went  therefore  up'  the  moun- 
of  the  higheft  and  fineft  in  the  world)  tain  as  far  as  was  convenient^  that  is 
Upon  the  church,  which  ferved  to  fourteen  miles,  to  view  the  neareft 
-  beat  down  entirely  three  parts  in  four,  •  bocca  di  fuoco,  or  mouth  of  fire, 

'  and  in  particular ^  the  great  nave  of  which  broke.out  juft  thirty ^two  ycatrs 

•  it,  where  all  the  people  flood  thickeft ;  ago;  and  out  of  it  ran  down  a  vaft 
.  the  ujppef-end;  only,  of  the  church  river  of  fire,  quite  to  the  Tea;  ort  one 
.  remains  entire,  which*  fufficiendy  fide  Catania;  and*as  it  came- down 

difeovered  to  us  the  beauty  and  ma-  by  degrees;  and  at  laft  With  a  flow 
jefty  ortlie  reft;  and  fome  of  the  pil-  motion,  it  grew*  cdld,  and  turned  to 

•  iars  are  alfo  ftanding;  which  are  a  rock  of  a  dark  leaden  cdlour,  as  tc 
very  tall  and  fine*  of  a  dark  grey  now  femainsf  And  of  this  very  fub- 
mnrble,  or  (lone,  and  all  of  one  ftance  th^  people  dn  Mount  ^tna 

.  piece;  as  well  as  I  remember.  This  have  built  many  fmall  towns  and  Tfij- 
cathedral  church  is  dedicated  to  St  lageS,  breaking  off  ftones  frbm  the 
Agatha,  and  bears  the  name  of  that  faid  rock;  and' made  that  advantage 

•  faint :  A  very  large  fet  of  bells  be-  oUt  of  their  riiins; 

.  longs  to  it,  though  not  gradually  in  This  laft  aforefald  mouth  of  fire, 
tune  as  are  ours  in  England,  and  after  it  had  finifiied  voiding  this  im- 
L.bhe  of  them  of  a  prodigious  bigneffe;  menfe  quantity  of  liquid  fiery  fdek, 
r  Now  thefc  bells  arc  mounted  on  great  began  to  throw-  out  afhes  bf  a  hard 
beams  of  tiniber  in  the  open  piazza,  fbbflance,  which  it  continued  fb  long 
before  the  remains  of  this  church;  doing;  that  it  has  made  a  large  plain 
-Tin  which  there  are  about  fome  th^ee  of  above  ten  miles  round;  and  is  ndw 
or  four  altars  left  entire  to  celebrate  grown  fb  hard  thrit  out*  horfes  feet 
,  inafle  in.'  oin  the  Val  de  Noto  Only;  made  ter^  little  inypreflion'iri  it*  In 
which  IS  a  third  pan  of  the  ifland  of  the  middle  bf  this  plain  of  a(hes;fthfs 

•  Sicily,  and  the  moft  fouthardiy^  the  fiery  iftoUth  has  caft  up  a  Vaft  hi^h 
.  inhabitants  affirmed  •  that  there  pe-  mountain  of  aflies/of  the  fame  frib- 
,  iriihed  an  hundred  thoufand  fools  by  ftance  round  abotit  it,  and  this 

the  fury  of  this  earthquake;  i  -.u:  mOutain  appears  with  two  hiedds,  to 

Vot.  V4  Hii 
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242  Account  of  Catania  and  Mount  Etna, 

•  ^  ‘  ;n  ^  'if>  X’;* .  ■  ItY';-  -  .  ;L.o.  '  :  /  -  ‘ 

3 the  top  of.  which  climbed,  with  -thnn  leavethcirppflTeffionsmfofruitful 
,tiolittie 'danger  of  falliag  down  and  .atfoU  ;  ,a^d  you  will  fee  fig  trees. and 
'  breaking! our  necks;  byreafon  of  its  ^othcr  fruiti  trees /fb  buried  |n^the  i 
?(teepncS*  tnd  the  footing  which  was  laOiesy  that  ail  the  trank  lyes  hid,  and 
(hard,  froxen,  and.  thm*ef ore  flippery,  ..only  the.  upper  branches  appear,  .in  ! 
..Vrithaithtn  cowing  of  fnow  and  hail  vthe  feafon  all  laden  with  fruit;  for 
f.on  5u  no  erne  -ever;. having,  been  up  .the  afhes  fatten  and  cherifh  the  foil, 
-idiat  way,  before;,  and  it  beinjt  fo  and  the  grapes  are  the  fweeteft  I  ever 
Xitiuch  more  dangerous  to  come  down  j  catv  which  they  have  a  method,  of 
vthan^t  was  to  *climb  up,  we  were  preferving  .good  all  winter  long, 
iforcqd  to  caufe  fteps  and  footing  to  Here,  alfo,  we  beheld  another  won- 
bcdug.witjs  a  Xpadc,. :  %  .  .  der,  which  was  a- deep,  and  wide 

rn 'In* feveral;  times  iad  a^s  Mount. (ditch,  which  jh'fcxrnier  times  had*  i 
£  JEcna.ha«, broke  oatf  with  many  fiery  ». been  , a  river,  ..but  now  its  chan- j 
:mputhsi beneath  *tbe principal  moun-  ncl  was, quite  dryed  , up,  and  over-  j 
^tain  itftlf aH  which  ..mouths  have  Lgrowu  with  trees  and  bryars.  I  have  j 
lip  ns  many,  mountains  of  afties,  omitted  hitherto  to  tell,  that  how  in  ! 
•fome  'tWeive,<.roine. fourteen  miles,  othe  beginning  when  we  fetout  from  \ 
’lomre  br  lefsi^difiant,  and  beneath  the  ;  Catania;  \yc  were  perfwaded  by  one  - 
,^pcat  mountain,, which  continually  ^iSignor  Vincenzo iMarletta,  t9  whom  | 

•  vomits  jjp  fire,  though  .now  none  of  .  we  came  recommended?  from  Conful  j 
{■the  others  do,  and  (if  we  may  com-  Chamberlayn,  to  take  three  foldiers  f 

parejilittlc  things  with,. great)  looks  v  along  with  us  for  .our  fafe  guard,  ^ 
,dikeahen  brooding  fomvany  chicken-  ,  ;there  having  beeOj  as  his  faid,  for-  j 
mountains  beneath  it’s  wings.  When  .merly  feveral  -  pranks  played  by  the  \ 
j  we  were  got  up  .to  the  top  of  the  •  banditi,  or  robbers,  on  pafiengeri:  | 
“two, headed  mountain  ,of:  aflies,  we  ,,But  I  am  confident  we  had  no  need 
i  looked  down  and  beheld  the  mouth  or  ufe  of  thofc  fellows  at  that  time, 
v.all chocked  up,  and, filled  with  the  .and  one  good  guide -had  been  of 
<;fame  matterj  jet  ftUlfmoaking  and  ..uiorcconfequence;  ;for  thofe  rafcally 
^  fending  forth  fumes,  thoKigh  in  final  I  ..  fellows  fcarce  knew  *  the  way,' and 
.  quantity;  and  in  one  part, it  had  call  ,  had  .we  been  affaulted  by  robbers,  of  i 
j;.upagrea.t  quantity  of  matter,  alto-  which  there  was  no  danger,  they! 

.  like  pure., brimftoae,  fome  of  very  likely  had  been  the  firft  to  haye 

«  WMich  ,  I  took  .and  pqt  into  my  foriaken  us,  and  (hown  the  utraoftof 
;  pqcke.t.r,,andwhen  Icap3ehome,fling- J  their  courage  in  .fcouriug  off  as  faft  * 
Ing  fome  of  it  iato|  the- fire,  imagi- •*. as  their  lean  beads'  on  which  they[ 
f  iling  it  would  burn  like  brimftone,.  it  ..rode  could  carry  them.  In  .fhort,l 
deceived  expedlatiou,.  and  would  thefc  fellows  were  good  for  nothingJ 
not  cake  fire,,  but  Jay  like  a  dead.. hut  to  eat  and  drink  on  us,  and  be 
I  earth  in  it.  Tis.  not  a  little  to  be  ..cxpenceful  to  us;  for  to  each  man 
admired  I  how,  thofe  people  will  yen-  and  his  horfe  we  gave  a  crown,  be- 
f.ture  to  lire  audrbuiid^fo  mapy  final  1,. (Ides  eating  and  drinking:  So  that 
V villages  ;all  about  Mount  -ffitna,  ’ere  our. return  to  Catania,  that  ex- 
n  confidering  ,the  .many  and  often  . pedition  alone  coft^us  three  Spaniik 
,,erup,i;iqns  about  the  fidd  mountain;  piilols  and  tow  tari’s  or  iixpenccSi 
p; but  theK country  all  thereabout  is;fo  noewithfianding  we  had  a  fapper 
ricxtream*  fertile.  ,  both  for ,  wines,, as'!’.. and  night’s  lodging  ^atis,  at 
./well  as  all  other,  forts  of.feutts,  that-  .  houfe  of  one  Don i  Paulo  Marietta, 
i‘^be  inhabitant^  ehufi:  rather,  to  live  iVincenzo  Marietta’s  kinfinan,^  pried, 
there  in  continual  fear  and  trembling,  and  fegreco  or  goverhbur  of  a  village 
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galled  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  way  up  ‘  Chriftians,  they  ftudied  to  live  up 
to'j^longibcllo,  and*ten  miles  diftant  *  to  their  facred  obligations,  and  to 
from  Catania.  _  '  "  *  approve  ' them fdves  Ho  God  p.  78.  r 

•  This  euiogy  is  in’ a,  wonderful 
To  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  manner  ilhulrated  by^thc  moral  vir- 
Magazine.  ‘  tues  of  Knox.  '  It  is  well  authentica*  ^ 

ted,  that' he  joined' and  encouraged 
Sir,  the  aflaffins  ’of  Cardinal  Beaton. 

I  was  lately  amufing  myfelf  with  the  Nor  is  that  alL*-  in  ‘his  hiftbry  he 
letters  concerning  Mr  Hume’s  relates  the- rnorder "of  that  prelate 
hiftory  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  what  in  terms  of  the  moll  extravagant  Joy, 
ftruck  Tr.e  particularly,  was  what  the  p.  64.  65. '  He  alfo  approved  highly 
Reverend  author  has  remarked  of  of  the  murder  of  David  Rrzio,  and 
the  reformers.  His  pidfnre  of  them;  of  that  of*  the  Duke  of  Guife;  See 
which,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  is  cer-  his  hilfory  p.  335.  It  appears 
.tainly  very  mallerly  and  confilleht,  likeways,  that,  in  thetranfports  .of 
may  I  think,  be  ftrongly  ermfirmed’  his  morality^  he  infultcd,  iiV  a-manner 
by  attending  to  the  hillory  and  eur  the  moh  infoient  and  Cruel,  the.pcr- 
dowments  of  the  ctlebrated  ’ John  Ion  of  liis  fovereign,  Queen 'Mary. 
Knox.  And,  with  your  leave,  I  will  See  his  hiltory  p^  326.  3%^^ 


throw  together  lome  materials  to- 
yrards  this  point.  A  more  ingenious 
CoiTtfpondent  may  •  build  upon 
them.- 

•  1 .  *  Even  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 


formers,*  lays  this  profound  writer,  hrmjetf  to^Ood,' 


This  was  the  way  in  which  he. Uil- 
covered  the  'Irrep^oaehahUn^s  of  his 
cha rafter,  the  hdinejs  of  his  life,-  ancf 
the  influence  po^eii’ed  over  him’  by'/v- 
ligion  ;  and,  it-was  thus  he  approted 


^  found  theml'elves  obliged  to,  admit, 
^  that  they  were  men  of  good  endo*w- 
•  mints y 'dud  oi  un common  erudition 
69. 

Now,  how  ftrongly  is  this  corifirrh- 
ed  by  the  writings  of  John  Knox, 


'  3V  ‘  In  general/  fays  my  very 
reverend  authority,  ‘  itrauft  be  coh- 

*  ftftcd  with  ■'regret  by  the  '.friends 

*  of  religion,  that  an  indifereet  and ek’\ 
‘  cejfive  zeal  has  been  too  often  cut-' 

*  ployed ’to  advance  its  interefts..  It 


by  his  Blaft  in  particular,  againft  the  is  pity  hire,  that  it  ever  fhould  be 
regiment  of  women;  and  by  the  *  fo ;  as  this  Ibrtof'zeal  has  a' ten-* 
following  teftimony  of  the  modeft  ‘  dency  to  hurt  and  difg’race  any 
and  candid  Biftibp  ofRbfs!  Homo’,  *  caufe  into^  which  in  enters.  But 
fays  he  of  this  reformer,  nec  humani  <  when  one  gives  evidence  of  an  jn^ 
tdte,'  nec  qrtium  cogTiiticne%  nec  aliis  ‘  heart  and'  purpofe^  favour- 

Vel  naturae  vel  ingeniiVii//^tt/|(nifi  ef-  *  able  conitruftions  are  to  be  admit* 
fraenatem  audaciam,  ac  viruleniae  «  ted,  and  the  ejnfure  of  what  is  a* 
linguae  volubilitatem,  ftulte  five  artis  ‘  mils  ought  to  be  more  mild  ;  efpe- 
.praeferipto  fluentem,  dotes  appeliare  ‘  daily  it  the-  fubjeft  about  which 
volueris)  orhatas;  J,  LeJl»  HiJi,  Scop.  *  this  zeal  is  exercifed,  is  of  confide-* 
lib*  10.  ‘  ^  '  <  rable,  ftill ‘mdpt,i  if  it  is  of  the 

a.  ‘  As  to  their  moral  charafter,*  ‘  la  ft  importance;!  p.  73.  74. 
continuesmy  author,*  it  is  not  enough  This  apology  tends  to.eftablifh 


♦'  to  fay,  that"  it'  was  irreproachable  x  the  honeft  maxim,  which  makes  the 

*  Their  lives  w^ere  holy^  and  cxem-  end  fanftify'the  aud  in  the 

*  plary:  Th^y  felt  iho  influence  of  re^  followingprayer,  ufed  by  John  Knox^ 
J  ;  and- they  afted  according  to  we  fee  "very  ftrongly, ’that 

^  its  diftates.  Being  *  powerfully  a-  ./tve  zeal  ^ives  evidence  of  great 
<  nimated  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  •  •  ‘  .  r  •  '  k  'n: 
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grity  of  heart.  He  thus,  in  a  drain  of  For,  I  fpeaknot  of  dile,  in  which  the 
inoded  piety,  addrefled  hitnfelf  to  his  latter  has  a  mod  evident  fuperiority. 
Maker  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  enemicE.  It  would  be  a  pleafurcand  advantage 

*  Reprefs  the  pride  of  thofe  blood  to  me,  if  any  of  your  correfpondent^ 

‘  thirdy  tyrants  ;  confume  them  in  would  take  up  this  fubjed,  and  ealc 

*  their  anger,  according  to  the  re-?  the  irkfonie  doubtings  of 

f  proach  which  they  have  laid  a-  A  Student  of  Divinity. 

*  gaind  thy  holy  naine :  Pour  forth 

*  thy  vengeance  upon  them,  and  let  Account  of  fame  fuperjiitions  pra^ifed  in 

*  opr  eyes  behold  the  blood  of  the  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  from  the. 
f  faints  required  at  their  hands:  •  2</, Pennant’s  Tour. 

‘  Delay  not  thy  vengeance,  O  Lord, 

*  but  let  death  devour  them  in 

*  hade :  Let  the  earth  fwailow  them 
f  up,  and  let  thcjp  go  down  quick  to  of  the  foul ;  for  what  elfe  are  the 
«  hell,fQr  there.is  no  hope  of  theira-  fuperditions  that  infed  mankind?  a 
?  *  mendmdit ;  The  fear  and  reverence  few  unnoticed  before  are  ftill  prefer- 
‘  of  thy  holy  name  is  quite  banilhed  ved,  or  have,  till  within  a  imall  (pace, 
f  from  ^heir  hearts  ;  ^nd  therefore,  been  found  in  the  places  1  have  yi. 

*  yet  again,  O  Lord,  confume  them,  dted,  and  which  tpay  merit  mention, 
f  confume  them  in  thine  anger.’  See  as  their  exidence  in  a  little  time  may 
Knox’s  Ady.  to  the  Prof,  of  the  happily  be  lod. 

truth  in  England,  or  McKenzie’s  After  marriage,  the  bride  imme-r 
Life  oF  this  reformer.  diatcly  walks*  round  the  church  un- 

I  will  not  infid  on  that  depravity  attended  by  the  bridegroom.  The 
of  mind,  which'  was  neceffary  to  precaution  of  loofening  every  knot 
firauie  thefc  horrid  petitions,  nor  on  about  the  new  joined  pair  is  dridly 
thc'awful  pidure  Knox  has  given  of  obferved,  lor  fear  of  the  penalty 
himielf  in  his  hiflory;  But  1  would  denounced  in  the  forpier  volumes, 
obferye,  that  religion  receives  no  It  mud  be  remarked,  that  the  cudom 
beauty  from  an  undiftinguifhing  and  is  obferved  even  in  France,  nouex 
undeferved  praife  of  the  reformers.  I* aiguillette  being  a  common  phral'e 
On  the  contrary,  their  real,  chara^erff  for  difappointments  of  this  nature, 
are  a  fatire  upon  our  religion  ^  and,  Matrimony  is  avoided  in  the 
in  fad,  the  advantages  they  produced  month  of  January,  which  is  called  in 
were  owing  to  their  paffiphs,  and  not  the  Erfe  the  cold  month ;  but,  what 
to  their  virtues.  The  concJufion,  then »  is  more  Angular,  the  ceremony  is  a- 
is  obvious,  that  thofe  who  extol  tbem  voided  eyen  in  the  enlivening  month  of 
beyond  all  bounds  and  propriety,  are  May.  i^erhaps  they  might  have  caught 
cither  weak  in  the  extreme,  or  intend  this  fuperdicion  from  the  Romans, 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  Chridianity.  * '  who  bad  the  faqie  dread  of  entering 
As,  I  believe,  it  cannot  be  faid  of  intp  .the  nuptial  date  at  that  feafon  ; 
my  reverend  authority  that  he  is  ^ak  for  the  amorous  Ovid  infortns  us, 
in  the  extr^ie^  I  ipud  therefore  be  of  Ncc  yidu^  laedis  eadem,  nec 

.opinion,  that  he  meant  to  be  inlidi  •  virginis  apta 

pus,  and  that,  in  (he  whole  of  his  .  Tempora,  que  nupHt  non  diu- 
book,  under  a  cover  of  fan<dity,he  is,  turna  fuit. 

in  truth ffiorting  himfeif  with  our  holy  Pac  quoque  de  caufa,  fi  le  pro- 

religion.  1  will,  on  this  account,  till  I  verbia  tangunt, 

am  better  informed,  put  his  book  on  Menfe  malas  Mai f  nuhtrt  vul- 

the  fame^footing  with  the^  Eflay  on  .  gu$  ait.  ' 

nothing,’  as  tp  iatentions  and  matter.  fdfiu  V.  485. 


SHALL  now 


No  tapers  then  (Kail  burn  ;  for'  bead  they  ufed  one  of  thefe  P aiders. 

never  bride,.  Other  charms  again  are  called  Toif- 

Wed  in  ill  fcafon,  long  her  blifs  geiils,  from  the  ufe  of  particular  ver-  * 
enjoy’d.  ies  of  the  Gofpel. 

If  you  are  fond  of  proverbs,  al-  The  fuperftition  of  making  pilgri- 
ways  fay,  mages  to  certain  wells  or  chapels  is 

No  lafs  proves  thrifty^  who  is  flill  preferved.  That  to  St  Phillan’s 
wed  in  May^  is  much  in  vogue:  And  others  again 

.  to  different'places.  The  object  is  re* 

After  baptiftn,  the  fifft  meat  that  lief  from  the  diforders  ma!nkind  la¬ 
the  company  tailes  is  crowdie,  a  hour  under.  In  fome'places  thc'piU 
mixture  of  meal  and  water,  or  meal  grims  only,  drink  of  the  water :  In 
and  ?.le  thoroughly  mixed.  Of  others,  they  undergo  immerfion. 
this  every  perfon  takes  three  fpoon-  A.  highlander,  in  order  to  proteft 
fulls.  himielf  from  any  harms  apprehended 

The  mother  never  fets  about  any  from' the  fairy  tribe,  will  draw  round 
work  till  Ihe  has  been  kirked.  In  himfeif  a  circle  with  a  (hpling  of  the 
the  church  of  Scotland  there  is  no  oak.  ’  This  may  be  a  relique  of  Dro- 
ceremony  on  theoccafion;  But  the  idifm;  and  only  a  continuation  of 
woman,  attended  by  fbme  of  her  the  refpe<5l  paid  to  the  tree  held  in 
neighbours,  goes  into  the  church,  fuct  veneration  by  the  priedhood  of 
fomecimes  in  fervice-time,  but  oftener  our  anceftors.  ' 

when.it  is  empty;  goes  out  again,  They  pay  great  attention  to  their 
furrounds  it,  retrellies  herfclf  at  feme  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  Ro- 
public  houfe,  and  then  returns  home,  mans  could  not  be  more  attentive  pa 
Before  this  ceremony,  (he  is  looked  fimilar  occafions :  And  furely*  the 
on  as  unclean,  never  is  permitted  to  highlander  may  be  excufed  the  fu- 
eat  with  the  family;  nor  w^l  any  perdition,  fmee  Auguftus  could  fayi 
one  eat  of  the  viduals  Ihe  has  dref-  that  he  never  went  abroad  on  the 
fed.  day  following  the  Nundinae,  nor  be- 

•  It  has  happened  that,  after^  bap-  gan  any  lerious  undertaking  on  the 
tifm,  the  father  has  placed  a  bafket,  Nonae,  and  that,  merely  to  avoid 
filled  w'ith  bread  and  cheefe,  on  the  the  unlucky  omen.  T  he  Scottifk 
pot-hook  that  impended  over  the  fire  mountaineers  efteem  the  i4Lh  of  May 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  the  unfortunate,  and  the  day  of  the  week 
company  fit  around ;  and  the  child  that  *ic  has  happiened  to  fall  on, 
U  thrice  handed  acrofs  the  fire,  with  Thus  Thuriday  is  a.  black  day  for 
the  defign  to  fruftrate  all  attempts  the  prefent  year.  ’ 
of  evil  fpirits,  or  evil  eyes.  This  origi-  They  are  alfo  very  clafKcal  in  ob- 
naiiy  feems  to  have  be^n  defigned  as  ferving  what  they  firlf  meet  on  the 
a  purification,  and  of  idolatrous  commencement  of  a  journey.  'They 
origin,  as  the  Ifraelites  made  their  confidcr  the  looks,  garb,  and  charac- 
children,  pafs  through  the  fire  to  ter  of  the  firft  perfon  they  fee.*  If  he 
Moloch.  The  word  ufed  for  charms  has  a  good  countenance,  is  decently 
in  general,  is  Colas,  or  Knowledge,  a  clad,  and  has  a  fair  reputation,  they 
proof  of  the  high  repute  they  were  'rejoice  m  the  omen.'  If  the  contrary, 
once  held  in.  Other  charms  were  they  proceed  with  fears,  or  return 
filled  Paiders,  a  word  taken  from  the  home,’  and  begin-  their  journey  a  fc- 
Pater  nofter.  A  necklace  is  called  Pa-  cbnd  time.  .  i 

dreurhain,  becaufc  on  turning  every  The  B^ltcin^  or  the  rural  facrificc. 


a Superftitims  prflclifid  in  the  ,lUghlandi  of  Scotland, . 

of. May,  O.  S.  has  been  two  families,;  the  whole  family  of 
mentioned  before.  Hallow  eye  is  al-  the  fofter-father  was  received  under 
fo^  kept  facre^  :  As'foon  as  it  is  dark,  the  protedlion  of  the  chieftain,  and 
a  perfon  fets  fire  to  a  bufli  of  broom  held  in  the  higheft  efteem. 
fattened  rpund  a  pole  ;  and,  attended  To  this  day  the  greater  chieftains 
wi.th  a  crowd,  runs  round  the  village,  are  named  by  their  clans  from  tome 
He. then  flings  it  down,  keeps  a  great  of  their  anceftors,  eminent  for 
quantity  of  combuftible  matters  in, it,  ftrength,  wifdom,  o>  valour.  Thus 
aitd  n^akes  a  great  bonfire.  A  whole  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  ftyled  Mac-- 
tr^^  is  thus  illuminated  at  the  fame  chailean-mhoir^  the  fon  of  the  great 
tiipe>  and  makes  a  fine  appearance.  Colin.  Lord  Breadalbane,  Mac^ 
carrying  of  the  fiery  pole  ap  chailean  mhic  Dhonachi^  the  fon  of  Co¬ 
pears  to  ^  a  relioue  of  Dm  idifm;  for,  lin,  fon  of  Duncan.  The  lic  id  vt 
Poftor  Bprlafe,  faces  preferred  the  family  of  DunftafFage,  Mac  hi- 
was  efleemed  a  fpecies  of  paganilm,  nais  an  Duin,  or  the  fon  of  AngU'^  of 
forbidden  by  the  Gallic  councils,  and  the  hill. 

tie  accenjores  '  facularum  were  con-  Moft  of  the  old  names  of  the  high- 
Jemned  to  capital  punifhment,  as  if  landers  were  derived  from  feme  per* 
they  facrificed  to  the  devil.  fonal  property.  Thus  Donald  or 

The  highlanders  fornri  a  fort  of  Don  fhuil,  fignifies  brown  eye;  Fin* 
^nas^ck,  or  prefage  of  the  weather,  lay,  white  head;  Dun-can.  Irown 
of*  the  ehfuing  year,  in  the  following  head;  Colin,  or  Co*aluin,  beautiful; 
ipanner-  They  m2dte  obfervation  on  and  Gorm-Ia,  a  blue  eye. 

^Vfclvc  days,  beginning  at  the  laft  of  The  old  highlanders  were  fo  re- 
P^cember,  android  as  an  infallible,  markable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
Xple,  that  whatfoever  weather  hap-  their  doors  were  always  left  open,  as 
pent  on  each  of  thple  days,  the  fame  if  it  were  to  invite  the  hungry  travel- 
prove  to  agree  in  the  correfpon-  lers  to  walk  in^  and  partakd  of  their 
jjent  months.  Thus,  January  is  to  meals.  But  if  two  croffed  fticlts  were 
^fwer  to  the  weather  of  December  feen  at  the  door,  it  was  a  fign  that 
the  31ft.  February  to  that  of  Ja-  the  family  was  at  dinner,  and  iiid 
nnary  ift;  and  fo  with  the  reft.  Old*^  not  deflre  more  guefts.  In  this  cafe 
pay  great  attention  to  this  the  churl  was  *  held  in  the  higheft 
^ugury.  contempt;  nor  would  the  moft  pref- 

To  thefe  fupcrftitions  may  be  add-  fing  neceflity  induce  the  palTeugcr  to 
cd  certain  cnitoms,  now  worn  out,  turn  in. '  Great  hofpitality  is  Hill 
Ifejiich  were  peculiar  to  this  country,  preferved  thrciugh  all  parts  of  the 
In  old  times,  the  great  highland  country  to  the  Itranger,  whofe  cha- 
fiU[nilies  fent  their  heir,  as  foon  as  he  radfer  or  recommendations  claim  the 
ipjLS  weaned,  to  fome  wealthy  tenant,  moft  diftant  preteiifions.  But  thisj 
vho  educated  him  in  the  hardy  man.  virtue  mult  ceafe,  or,  at  beft,  leflen,  | 
.i|^cr  of  the  country,  at  his  own  ex-  in  proportion  as  the  inundation  oL 
pence.  When  the  fofter-jfather  ^e-  travellers  increafes:  A  quick  fuccef- 
.ftored  the  child  to  his  parents,  he  al-  flon  of  new  guefts  will  be  found  to 
.ways  fent  with  him  ^number  of  cows,  be  a  trouble  and  an  expen  ce  uhfup; 
proportioned'^  his  abilities,  as  a  portable:  But  they  will  have  thii 
'^ark  of  the  fenfe  he  had  of  the  ho-  confolation,  that  good  tnns  will  be 
Xkour  done  him.  A  ftrong  attach-  the  confcquence  even  of  ia  parti^ 
iDcnt  ever  ^'ter  fubflfted  between  the  fv^bverfloi:^  of  t^e  hofpl table  fyftem^ 


*  What  have  we  got  hcrt  ?— Aye,  lUis  is  good 

eating  !  ‘  •  j 

*  Your  own  ,  I  fuppofc— i«  it  in* waiting  ? 
Jf'^by  whoft  Jbould  it  Je,  Sir  Cry  d  I,  with  a 

flounce ; 

Ig^i  ihefc  things  often^^ut  that  w«'  a  bounce. 
‘  If  that  be  the  cafe  then,*  ciy’d  bf  yery  ga^, 

*  t  am  glad  (have  taken  this  hoiife  in  my  way* 
To-morrow  you  take  a  prxK  dinner  wi^  im  : 

*  No  word^-—’  infif?  on*t— ^prccifcly  at  three. 

‘  ^  And  now  ^hat  1  think  on*t,  as  I  am  ^  fioner, 

*  We  wanted  this  ven'fon  to  make  up  the  dln- 

^  ncr.  ^  .  i  ,  j  ^ 

*  i*II  take' no  denial— you  (hall,  and  you  rnufi; 

*  And  my  wife,  little  Kitty*,  is  famous  for 

Cfufl.  ^  , 

Che  a  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  fijpw;  ‘  WcMl  have  Johafon  and  Burke;  aU  the  wits 
But,  for  eating  a  fafller  of  what  they  take  pride  'will  be  there  !  * 

in  *■  '  *  My  acquaintance  is  flight,’. or. aflt  my 

Lor^  Clarew  ,  ..  r-. 

Hcrc,Porterrtliis‘veif*fbnwxthmctbMilc- 
Bot  hold— let  aij)au(e — Don’t  I  hear  you  pro-  End—;  ; 

noiince  *  No  words,  my  dear  dotdiihith  J  my* very 

This  tale  of  the  bacon:*  damnable  bounce  ?  ^  good  friend  !*  ji  jll  *  * 

Wellj^fappofc  it  a.  bbipice  furc  a  poet  may  Th'usJ  fciztng  his  hat,  he  ‘hrufh’d.QU  fike  the 
<ry,  .J  wind,  .  *  ^ 

By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  .  And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow  d  byhind. 

fly:  .  .  /'  ,  ,  *.  ...  *  Left  aljonc  to  refleO,  having  empty’d  my 

But,  my  .Lord,  its  no  bounce  :  I  protefl  in  '*  '  (hcif,  .  , 

my  turn  ;  And  no  body  with.me  at  &a,.but  myfelf  t  > 

Its  a  truth  ;  aod  'your  Lordfliip  may  a(k  Mr  Tbo'ugh  I  could  not  help  thinking  iny  gentle- 
Burnc,  .  *  naan  hafty,  .  ^  ^  :• 

To  go  on  with  my  tale — .As  I  gaz’d  on  the  Yet  Johnfbn  and  Burke,  and  a ’good  vcn’foa 

haunch,  _ _  .  •  ^^  pafty,  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  t 

I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  triiTly  ahd  Were  things  that  I  never  diflikM  inSny  life, 
flaunch  :  .  Though  ciogg’d  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty 

So  I  cut  it,  and  fenc  it  to  Reynolds  undrefl,  .  .  f  ,  his  wife.  .  i 

To  p^int  it,  or  eat  it.  jufl  as  Ive  lik’d  beft:.^  So  next  day,  (n  due  fplendor  to  make'myfp- 
Of  the  neck  and  the  bread  1  had  next  to  dif-  ,  proach,  ^ 

’  pofc;  'I  droVeto  his  door  in  my  own  hackaey-coach. 

’Twas  a  neck  and  a  bread  that  might  rival  When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were 
Monroe’s :  ,  to  dine,  .  »  .  .  -  4  l 

But  in  parting  with  thefe  I  was  puzzled  aeain,  (A  ch air-lumber ’d  clofet,  jud  twelve  fe^by 
With  the  Aow,’  and  the  and  ^he  where,  nine) 

,  and'che  wAca  :  .My  friend  bid  me  welcome,  butVflrack  me 

There’s' Coley,  and  Williams, 'and  Howard,  *  quite  dumb  . 

and  Hirif—  ^  ^  ^  With  tidings JohnflM  ^ifd^Burke  could 

I  think  they  love  van’ibn  ;  1  know  they  love  not  come  : 

■  beef:  *  And  I  knew  it,*  Kc'^i^d; ‘^•both  etermllf 

But — hang  it  !— to,  poets,  that  fetdom  can  eat,  fail;  .  t.  4, 

Your  vciry  good  mutton’s  a  very  good  treat  ;  *  The  one  at  the  Houd,'  and  the  other  with 

Such  dainties  to  them  !' It  would  '  look  like  a  ,  Thrale.,  ^  t . 

'  *  But,  I  warrant  for  me,  we  (hall  make  up'tbe 
Like  fending ’em  ruffles  when  wanting'a'  fhirt.  *  party. 

While  thus. I  debated,  in  reverie  center’d,  ‘  With  two  full  as  clever,^  and.  ten  timet  as 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend— as  he  call’d  him-  .  hearty. 

fclf,  enter’d  ;  •  The  one  is  i  Scotfman,  the  ot^ry  j^ews* 

A  flne-fpoken  cuflom-houfe  officer  be,  *  Who  dabble  and  write  in  '^thc.papejrs— like 

Who  flnii’d  as  he  gaz’d  on  the  ven’ibn  and  mt.  you  i 
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T«Hank«,  my  Lord,  for  yoUr  vcn’fon  ;  for 
,  finer,  or  fatter,  , 

Never  rang’d  a  foreit,  or  fmok’d  in  a  plat¬ 
ter  : 

The  hapnch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  fli(dy ; 
The'  white  was  fo  white,  and  the  red  was  fb 
•  ruddy!  . 

I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chamber  to  hang  it  in 
.view,  ,  ,  .  '  ^ 

To  bt’fhown  'my  friends,  as  a  piece  of  virtu ; 
As  in  foaic  Irilh-  houfes,  where  things  arc  fo- 


Thev’d  as  foon-chitvfciof  'eating  the  part  it  is 


/ 
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•  The  one  writes  the  Snarhr  ;  the  other  the  A  reliih,  a  tafte,  fickcnM  over  by  learninjfj; 

Scourge:  ^  At  Icaft  its  yoor  temper,  *tis  very  well  knowfiL 

*  Some  think  he  writes  he  owns  to  That  yov  think  very  (lightly  of  all  that*s  youH 

Panurge*  .  -  .  - »  .  4 

While  thus  he  deferib’d  them  by  trade  and  So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amifs,* 
by  nam^  ....  You  may  make  a  fniftakc—-apd  think  ilighU|;  ^ 

They  enter'd ;  and  dinner  was  fervM  as  they  of  This.  ■  Vi 


came 

At  the  top  a  fry’d  liver  and  bacon  was  ften  j  —  — '  n'  '  ^  - - - — ^ 

At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a fwlnglng  terrene:  ^  .  J 

Attbe  fidfes  there  was  ipinage  and  pudding  V  E  Sfrmn  SiTt  THOMAS  MILLS 

made  hot;  ^  Afr  Garrick,  on  receiving  hh  Pirrtrai 

In  the  middle— a  place  where  the  ven*fon  Wat  painted  by  Mr  DdMCE.  . '  , 

not.  ^  ^  .....  ....  ,  .  '  . . 

Kow,  my  llord,  as  ^Of  tripe,  *tis  nriy  utter  a-  4RRICK!  whate’er  refcmbles'thee 

wrfion';  "  ...  .  VJT  Mud  ever  claim  rcganl  from  me  ; 

And  your  bacon  I  hate,  like  a  Tufk;  of  a  Per-  Well-pleas^  I  view  thy  count<jr-part,  . 

fian  :  And  highly  jjfaife  the  painter’s  art.'  ‘  *  j 

And  what  vex’d  me  moft  was  that  damn’d  ,  Arduous  the  talk  is,  great  the  meritj 

Scottilh  rogue,  To  reprefeht  that  fire  and  fpirit,  ‘  1 

With  his  ldng*windcd  fpCcche^i  and  fmiles^  Thofe  piercing  eyes,  that  fpeaking  face,  ] 

'  and  his  brogue  :  .  ,  .  That  form,  compos’d  of  cafe  and  grace  ^ 

•  And,  Madani,’  fays  hfc,  *  may  this  bit  be  my  All  this  I  feel  could  fbelings  do, 

.ppifoii^  .  ^  Then  !  (Hould  be  a  painter  tod  ; — •  ..  j 

•  If  a  prettlCr  dinner  I  ever  let  eyes  on  !  I  (hould  draw  Garrick,  and  p'*rcha*nce  j 

•  Pray,  a  (lice  ot  .your  liver  ;-^but  may  I  be  Produce  a  work  t*out  rivals  Dance. 

'  ‘  But,  Garrick,  furc  thou'  need'ft  not  (end 

•  But  l.bave  eat  of  your  tripe  til]  Pm  ready  A  gift  of  this  fort  to  thy  friend, 

to  burft.’  .  *  ^  ■*  As  if  that  friend  requir’d  to  (ee 

•  Yopr  tripe, quoth  fh®  ‘  truth  1  Something  td  make  him  think  ot  thee..  ’  j 

'  may  Tpetk  *  Whoe’er  hasTecn  tKy  wondrous  p6w*rS| 

•  I  could  cat  of  this  tripe  fcv*n  days'in  a  week ;  Whoe’er  Jias  fh^r’d  thy  focial  bpUrs, 

•  i  like  thCfc  here  dinners,  fo  pretty  and  fmall ;  Can  he,  canTiich  a^^dne  forger 

•  But  yoiir  friend  there,  the  Doftor,  cats  no-  Thy  native  hunriour,  (Icrlirig  wit  ?  „ 

.  thing  at  all.’  ,  No,  Garrick—^he  mod  furely  find, 

•'O  hot’  quoth  my  friend,  *  he’ll  come  on  in  Deeply  imprinted  on^his  mind,**  ,  ‘  . 

^  ’"a  trice';  '  .  In  filch  warm- tints  thy  form  and  face^ 

•  He’s  keeping  a  corner  for  fomething  that’s  No  time  or  difUtiCe  can  elfacc. 

nice  1  ' 

•  .There’s  a  ,pafty.’— *>*  A  pafty  !  return’d  the 

‘  Scot  t  ^  ‘ 

'  •  1  don’t  care  if  I  keep  a  cofner  for  that ;’  ' 

•  We’ll  all  keep  a  corner,’ tlit  lady  cry’d  out : 

Will  all  Ttttp  d  corner^  was  cfcho’d  about. 

While  .thus  we  relblv’d,  and  thC  paBy  de- 

with  looks  quite  aOonilbing  enter  d  the  maid ; 

A  vifage  fo  fad,  and  fo  pale  with  alfright ! 

Wak’d"  Priam,  -by  drawing  his  curtains  by 
night. 

But  tocr  foon  we  found  out  (fbt  who  could  mi- 
flake  her  ?) 

That  (he  cai»e"(With  (bme  terrible  news  from 
the  baker ; 

And  fd  it  fell  out  ;.for  that  negligent  (loveh 
Had  (hnt  out  the  pafty  in  (hutting  his  oven. 

Sad  Philomel  thus*— but  Jet  Cmiles  drop  ; 

And  now,  that  1  think  on’t,  the  ftory  may  ftop. 

'  To  ^  plain,*  my  good  Lord,  *tis  but  labour 
mifpUc’d  ^ 

To  fend  ^ch  good  vtrfes  to  one  of  your  taftc: 

.Tou’tc  got  an  odd  (bmething,  a  kind  of  d>P 
ceming. 


WHET**!  here,  Matilda,  firft  I  came,  \ 
Where  Arrow  laves  the  fylvan  Ibene^ 
Alive  to  love,  nor  dead  to  fame, 
Rlybofoimprov’d  a  fwcet  (crenft; 

I  gaz’d  around  with  raptur’d  eye, 

Matilda,  thoii  my  conftant  theihe^,  , 
And  oft,  by  fits,  was  heard  to  cry,  *  | 

Many  the  Tweets  of  Arrow’s  Kream  (  ! 

I 

But  now,  fincc  cv’ry  hope  is,. flown,  .  j 

Arid  love  of  fsime  no  longer  riirills  { 

Since  mine  h  milcry  alone,  . 

And  dire  defpair  my  boTom  fills.;  . 

I  view  the  (cene  with  joylcfs  eye,  »  , 

Matilda  ftill  my  con ftant  therhe^  ] 

And  oft,  by  (its,  am  heard  to  cry*  J 

Where  arc  the  Tweecs  of  Arrow’s  ftream 
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Of  the  Origin  and  P.rogrefs  of  Language*  Vol.  Ilf.  8vo.  5  s,  *3(1.  inic^dr* 
Edinburgh^  Balfour;  London^  Cadell;  (Concluded from^os*  '^lyand  ^2*) 

WHILE  the  principal  pofuions  adopteJ  by  this  anthbrj  and  the  gene* 
ral  drain  of  his  work,  are  judly  to  be  cenfured  ks  fantadic  and  ab^ 
furd,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that,  in  its  fubordinate  parts,  he  ds  Icfs  hn-* 
perfect  and  reprehen (ible.  The  former  we  have  ventured  to  exannine.  It 
is  now  our  duty  to  hold  out  detached  exanaples  of  his  merit,  an<i  to  furnidi 
an  idea  of  his  compofition  and  language.  And  it  is  with  pain  v^e  remark,  that 
the  uniformity  in  his  pretenfions  and  execution,  is  every  where  driking,  and 
no  where  commendable.  His  promifes  are  magnificent;  but  they  are  never 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  excites  hopes ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  gratified.-  Para* 
dox  fucceeds  paradox;  folly  purfues  folly;  and  whether  we  tuniy:  there 
Is  ignorance  to  difgud,  and  contradi(dion  to  furprife.  ^ 

On  topics  of  which  the  author  profelfes  more  knowledge  than  is  pofielFed 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  fOmc  (how  of 
information  and  fome  marks  of  accuracy  might  have* been  exhibit^,  The» 
didindllve  qualities  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ought,  at  lead^  to  have  been 
known  to  the  man,  who  .was  about  to  redore  the  dudy  of  them*  .But  eyeiu 
here,  where  he  fancies  himfelf'dronged,'  he  is  widely  deficient;'  and  his  e*-^ 
ample  is  a  forcible  illudration  of  the  maxim,  which  telU  us,  that  we  are 
prone  to  admire  what  we  do.  not  underdantj.  ^ 

Of  Thucydides,  the  charader  is  fo  marked  that  it  has  efcaped  no  fcholar. 
It  yet  bewilders  the  author,  who  .affe<ds  not  only  to  have-  dudled  *  this 
great  hidorian  with  attentioni  hut  who  confedes  that^he  had  before  his 
eyes  what  the  HaliCarnadian  has  written  concerning  him.  Having  ^re^ 
marked  that  the  Jiyie  of  this  writer  is  hardi'and  grave, *he  proceeds  to  con*^ 
fider  it  as  unpoetkai  "It  is  bold>  notwithdanding,  and  eleVatedr  and  abounds 
with  figures  and  exprcfiions  fo  highly  poetical^  ihat  they  hort*  its-precifiomi 
Thucydides,  accordingly,  is  treated  by  the  critics  as  an  Knicator  of  Homer* 
He  pronounces  alfo,  that  it  is  complicated  and  involved;  yet  he  contends 
that  the  narrative  is  clear,  and  the  orations  dark.  And  he  is,fo  fond  of  this 
didin^tion,  that  he  has  a  pleafure  in  repeating  it  f.  Bu't  bow  U  ^fe^  which* 
is  invariably  artificial  and  confefi^ly  complicated,  (Kould-.be  now  plain 
and  now  myderious,  is  a  di^culty  which  we  pretend  not  to  folve.  -TTiht: 
thc.fpcecjies  in  Thucydides  are  more  difficult  to  be  underdood  thauj  Ws 
parratioii,  will  not  indeed  be  denied,  guC  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from -the  different  topics  they  treat.  For,-  though  in.  botb^  the  general, 
drain  of  dyle  is  obfeure,  aliens  and  events  are  comprehended -with  greater. 

:  -  -  .  .  .  1 

•  Page  ip9. 

.  t  OS  the  oruamiMUd. narrative,  he  fays,  ‘  That  it  caabsully  be  very  tecurtte  and  didui^.* 
•Ain<l,he  alI<>wsjtJiat.JhTicydidcs  writea  ia  thw  fiyle,  ^  The  opp^oCtc  dyle  to  the  fimple,  is  that. 
>«hfChifi)ighly;tOriiaincnted,.^(14  divide  it  sato  twakindsi  ' lot  the  ornaments  are  either  of 
the  grave  and/svete  or  .  of  .the  gay  and  florid^  !  Of  the  fird  fort  is  tht'flyfi  of  Tho^*' 

di4cs,\^On  the  foandatioo,  then,  of  Jiyie,,  he  charges  Thucydides  !»Uh  dffutify,  and.  ctrtaiiW ' 
iy  vith  great  judice.  But  mark  what  toUo,wf.  *  His  fenft,  id  the  narrative  part  of  his  hi* 
dpfy»  b,  I  think,//^^^iM>jBgh.  HU  .narrative  It  cle(^  end  perj^nous,  Hlsekv 

fiurity  1$  all  in  his  orations J  Sec  pages  I98.  ipp.  aap.  -In  the  conrie  of  a  few  chapters,  chelh 
contradiftipDs  appear  i  and  theji;  eh^dity,  M  hia  •  hook  b  read  la  Cpntimiatifn,  b  felt  mo(| 
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facility  than  politics^ and' argument.  And  the  orations  of  ^ Thucydides,  fu- 
peradded  to  the  obfcurity  which  refults  from  his  ftyle,  and  which  they  have 
in  common  with  hi&  narrative,  have  the  obfcurity.  which  arifes  frqm  the 
profoundnefs  of  his  reflection.  It  is  likewife  affirmed  by  the  author,  that 
Thucydides  never  attempts  to  excite  the  paflions  *.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  faid 
with  truth,  that  no  reader  of  tafle  and  of  fentiment  ever  perufed  him  wlth^ 
out  being  moved  and  agitated.  His  pathetic  power  is  even  mentioned* by 
the  Halicarnaflian  f ;  and  his  manner,  in  fadt,  is  affeCting  and  ardent,  And,^ 
that  he  may  attain  variety,  and  keep  alive  the  paflions  of  his  reader,  and 
his  own,  he  often  breaks  the  thread  of  his  ftory,  and  interrupts  the  fucc^* 
don  of  events  and  the  order  of  time 

Concerning  Sallufl,  the  author,  fpeaks  with  a  wildnefs  that  is  (lill  more 
hideous.  Of  this  hiflorian,  it  is  acknowledged,  and  it  is  indeed  obvious,, 
thkt  the  manner  is  di£Fufe  §,  while  the  flyle  is  elegant  and  nervous.  For  he^ 
often  places  the  fame  fentiment  in  different  lights,  and  contrails  the  power 
of  his  expreflion  and  the  penury  of  his  matter.  It  is  his  matter,  however, 
which  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  author;  and,  it  is  his  flyle  which  pro¬ 
vokes  his  cenfure  ||.  His  compofition  he  pronounces  to  be  *  gaping  and 
disjointed,  hopping  and  bounding  f.*  Yet,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  mrce; 
and,  from  the  of  antiquated  words,  has  uncommon  (latelinefs  and  folem- 
Slity*  It  is  to  be  allowed,  that  his  fentences  are  often  (hort;  but  this  bre« 
vity  is  a  confpicuous  part  of  oratory,  and  is  confident  with  the  greated  e* 
levation  and  dignity.  Where  Cicero  himfelf  is  mod  eloquent,  and  where 
the  tide  of  his  Jhpguage  is  mod  rapid  and  powerful,  his  fentences  are  con- 
cife;  and,  he  avoi&  with  care  the  periodic  fwell,  as  cold,  artificial,  and  un* 
natural**.  And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general,  rule,  that, 
where  fentences  ate  uniformly  long,  as  in  Milton  and  in  Clarendon,^  there' 
k  no  eloquence  in  the  compofition,  and  little  connexion  in  the  argument., 


milerabiy  detective  woen  ne  deicends  to  particulars.  An  admirer  ot  Icience^ 
he  mud  needs  make  didinCUons.  To  evince  his  power  of  thought,  he  fe- 
parates  the  rejiefiions,  of  this  hidorian  from,  his  phiUJophy ;  commends  the 

.  ^  6peaku)g  of  hit  narrative,  he  fays,  *  Nor  doet  it  attempt,  xn  any  -way,  to  excite  the  paf- 
fiqns  of  the  reader^*  p.  aoo. 

JSee  his  letter  to  Pompey.  < ' 

It  maybe  noticed  here,  that  the  author,  accudomed  to  the  mod  violent  con  tradition  s,i 
affirms  of  Thucydides  that  he  had  no  iwiutors  among  the  Greeks,  and  ytt  he  appeals  to  a 
Gtpek  fiuthor.  who  aftuajly  imitated  him.  *  Thucydides,*  fays  he,  at  p  4ta.  *  though  he 
.had  h is  admirers  among  the  Greeks,  had  no  imitators.*  At  page  198.  however,  he  aliowi 
that  he  was  iptitated  by  Deirodhencs.  I'hedime  thing  ts  alfo  laid  at‘p.  415  And,  what  is' 
mod  ^fvei^y'ha' communicates  his  weakntdes  to  .the  Halicamadtao,  and  makes  this  illudri«> 
ons  criti^  fill  alfbvintp  this  draog^  ahfurdity.  The  curious  reader  may  compare  at  large  the i 
paffages  referred  tp.  '  *  ! 

§.  Hence  Tacitus  calls  him  *  Rerum  Romanarum  florentidimus  au£lor,*  annal.  %,  c.  30,  ) 

>  I  I  edeem  his  matter,  as  much  as  I  blame  his'  Aylc,*  p.  407.  . 

Pi  XC4,  i€6.,,1rhe  Sailudian  bivvity,  which  to  the  author  appieiars  fo  contemptible,  was  hdld  j 
hi^hed  cdtimgtionby  theanoents.  *  Illa'Salludiapa  hrevltat,^’fays  Quintilian,  qua  nihil  a-^ 
pM  aurpsTrpdUas  pcrfcfdiuscl^  ^o^cd  ;*l|b.  |p.  By  an  odd  fataiity^H  happens  that  the  author  is 
o/{eo.ln  dlre^  qpppjSiion  to  this  mpd  judicious  pritii^.  And,  from  the  padage'  now  cited,  we  may  ' 
vi^e^,,  that  his  c^r  is  eipi^y  of  *  the  'kind  that  wbuld  liavp  appkred  mod  abfurd  to  Qumtk 
1^0  to^thp  hpnenti. jlreyhy,  In  the  formation  of  fentences,  dr  that  dyle  which.  In  hit 
G<^c  jargon, ^erxi^^s  tfiie  foiart,  (hort  cut  of  the  age,*  wu  a  matter  of  admiration  to  anti* 

Sfp,  ib  |)anipuiar|  hi|  ^lllpplct,  which  are  the  inofl  eloquent  of  his  orations. 


/ 
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I  former  as  fenjihle  and  judicious^  and  laughs  at  the  latter  as  no  better  than  com* 

I  tnonfiace;  yeC,  by  a  conceiHon  that  is  inimitable,  he  acknowledges,  that  the 
'  phihfophy  of  Salluft  arrfcs  out  of  his  rejie^fons  ♦.  Does  this  great  fcholar 
read,  riot  to  com()rehend?  Does  he  write  only  to  be  ridiculous? 

It  is  with  equal  imperfcdion  that  he  fpeaks  of  Herodotus.  The  fancy 
had  feized  him,  that  of  the  Greek  mafters,  the  moft  antient  are  the  moft 
valuable  f.  Herodotus,  accordingly,  he  remarks,*  is  the  heji  hiftorian  of 
Greece,  becaufe  he  is  ^e  oldejl.  His  rule,  however,  even  with  th^  limita* 
tion  X  he  gives  it,  is  abfurd;  and  the  example  of  Herodotus,  by  which  he 
I  thinks  to  fupport  it,  is  a  proof  of  its  weaknefs.  The  natural  progrefs  of 
men  is  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  the  natural  progrcfs  ot  litera* 
i  ture  §  is'  from  defedf  to'’perfe^ionk  This  order  the  author  would  reverfe’ ) 
and,  from  his  canon,  if  applied  to  Great  Britain,  it  would  follow,  that 
Hollingihead  mud  be  a  better  hidorian  than  Hume,  and  that  Stow  is  pre* 
ferablc  to  Whitaker.  But,  has  Herodotus  in  truth  any  title  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  that  is  given  of  him  by  the  author  ?  If  he  has  claims  to  this  cha- 
rafter,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  to  this  hour,  they  have  efcaped  the  (tudi- 
ous  and  the  learned.  For,  in  exaftnefs  of  information,  it  is  allowed,  that 
Herodotus  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Dionyfius  of  HalteamafTus;  in 
gracefulnefs  he  yields  to  Xenophon;  indignity  he  is  inferior  to  Thucydides; 
and  in  profoundnefs  and  thought  it  would  look  like  burlefque  to  oppofe 


*  *  His  rejleBions  are  renfible  and  jndicious  *  *  As  to  h\%  plnlofophyt  I  think  it  is  no  better 
chan  common  place  %  and  though  it  had  been  better,  1  chink  it  might  have  been  fpared.*  *  111 
,  his  reJiedionSf  or  what  may  be  called  the phihfotby  of  his  hiflory,  the  (lyle  is  of  the  fame  kind.^ 
Seep.  193.  107.  From  his  diviHon,  alio,  of  the  writingsof  Sallud  into  four  parts,  it  appears^ 
that  he  induded  his  pbtlofophy  under  the  head' of  his  rgfieBions*  See  p.  aos. 

>  Of  Salluft  the  author  has  ailb  faid,  that  he  is  an  imitator  of  Thucydides.  Bot,  with  his 
iifual  confiftency,  he  maintains,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  that  he  only  imitates  him  io  the  choiot 
of  words;  and,  in  another,  he  confiders  him  as  a  general  imitator  of  his  manner  and  compo* 

'^Tition.  *  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  commonly  reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides  t 
and  no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him,  for  fome  of  the  beft  fentences  in  his  book  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  him.  [Hr  mentions  not,  however ,  tbefe  fentences  ]  And  his  ftyle,  fo  far  as  concerns 
!  the  choice  of  words,  refembies  that  of  Thucydides  ;  for  he  ufes  antiquated  words,  and  com- 
1  mon  words,  in  an  unuiual  fenfe.  But  his  cornpojitien  is  very  different*  p.  100.  '  There  are  C#o 

>  Roman  authors  who  certainly  imitated  Thucydides ;  I  mean  Salluft  and  Tadtos,  of  whoft 

ftyle  I  have  already  fpoken  at  great  length  ;  and,  I  think  it  is  true  what  I  have  there  faid,’ that 
they  have,  not  improved  upon  tbeir  original^  particularly  in  the  narrative  pari,  which  1  thinlt  it 
much  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  plain  and  natural  as  that  of  Thucydider;*  p.  413.  In  this  lad 
paflage,' Salluft  is  faid  exprefsly  to  have  imitated  the  narrative  of  Thucydides;  add  we  gibber, 
by  implication,  that  he  alfo  imitated  his  fpeeches*  Yet,  does  not  the  former  pafTage  coucend 
as  exprefsly,  that  he  only  imitated  him  iu  the  choice  of  words,  and  that  their  compofitiOM  vrat 
very  different  P  Such  is  the  author !  who  would  preferve  the  ancient  learmmg  where  it  is  not 
yet  loft  i  fee  p.  4dd.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  moft  common  obferver,  that,  if  his  e^mple 
were  to  be  followed,  the  ancient  learning  would  foon  pcrilh  irrecoverably  ?  ■  '  >  ^ 

f  *  Of  the  Greek  mafters,*  fays  he,  *  Whom  are  we  to  prefer,  the -more  ancieot,  ortha 
later  writers  ?  1  he  qdeftion  Horace  has  determined ;  for  he  has  told  ur,  that  the  mo^andenC 
are  the  bell.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  true  with  refped  to  poetry,  of  which  he  is  fpe^ing 
p.  376.  We  dU'pute  not  the  authority  of  Horace.'  But,  while  he  Ihdwed  his  philofophy  in 
confining  his  oblervation  to  poetry,  which  is  a  matter  of  genius  and  invention,  the  aothor 
(bow  ed  his  want  of  it,  by  exteudiiig  the  rule  to  hijtoric  compofition,  which  is  a  matter  bf  know¬ 
ledge  and  refledion. 

I  Having  faid  of  Homer,  that  Horace  muft  have  accounted  him  the  eldeft  pott  of  Greece^ 
becaufe  *  there  were  none  before  him  whole  poems  were  thought  worth  'prefervitijg,*‘*he  ad^, 
*  it  is  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  otdeft,  tod,  in  my  opinion,  Hicbeft  tk  ^he'Oriidk 
'hiftorians;*  p.  37d..  ^ 

S  of  profiuc  compofitiotis.  In  the  progrcfs  of  poctiythm  nrc  pecuIHHtlct^Wfalck 

It  is  not  our  bttfi'n^  U'iremnrk  in  this  place.  '  .  .  ^  ^  .» 


ver^a  founcUtioxi,  frony’which  we,ixiay  jiidge  of  the  propriety  with  which  he 
.would  have  executed  this  uncommon  tafk.  For,  thinking,  that  the  Fables 
•  of  Herodotus  were  the  chief  or  the  only  exception  againil  him,  he  vindi¬ 
cates;  him  on  that  head  by  afferting,  ilint  it  is  the  ignorance  of  the  modernt 
.with  regard  to  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ethic,  as  he  calls  it,  of  this  hiftorian, 
and  with:  regard  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  manners,  which  makes  them  con¬ 
ceive  ‘  .his  ftcrics  to  be  no  better  than  poetical  'fidiiohs  It  is  not  howe- 
.vcr. to  the  only,  that  the  ilories  of  Herodotus  appear  in  this  light. 

.The  ancients  tbewjelves  thought  exadlly  in  this  manner. 

.•  The  gravfi,  the  accurate  Strabo  •  diverts  hiinfelf  with  his  fables,  and 
prefers  to  his  authority  that  of  Homer  and  Htfiod.  The  learned,  the  good 
^natiured  PIutarch,  declaims.againA  •  his  mendacity  f .  And  Cicero  has  (aid, 
that  his  falfehoods  are  not  jto  be  numbered  Did  Strabo,  and  Plutarch, 
lud  Cicero,  know' nothing  of  the  Diaiopue  of  Herodotus  ?  Did  they  know 
nothing  of  ancient  cujioms  and  manners  ?  Let  candour  iifelf  pronounce,  what 
-  this  iBamhad  tado  with  ‘  the  ancient  learning  ||  !*  • 

Of  Tacitus^  the>mo{l  profound  hidorian,*  and  the  mod  cultivated  genius 
ofantiquity;  the  author  has  alfo  ventured  ' to  deliver  his  opinion.  And, 
’  never  did  any  writer  in  the  elation  Cf  vanity  undertake  a  for  which 

(  he  was. lefs  qualified.  This  hlflorian .-has  fo  intermingled  his  fa^s  with 
<  thought  and  phiiofophy,  thati'he  is  not  to  be  underflood,  but  by  the  learned 
/and  the  penetrating.  Intent  on  throwing  out  his  wifdom,  he  had  not  lerfure 

*  STo  thefe  twQ  parts,*  fa.ys  he,  [lie  had  been  fpeaktn;  of  the  narrative,  and  of  the  fpeechci 
.iOf.the  ancient  biQory]  *  Hetc^oUis  has.  added  a  third,  viz.  Dialogue,  and,  by  conreqiience,  the 
rimUftioB  of  characters  and  manners,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  Etbicy  which  makes  his  hiltory,  as  the 
; iHabcaroaflaao  obferves  *,  as  beautiful  and  pleatant  to  rcadas  any  poem.  And  this  is  one  reafon, 
-befidcs  the. ignorance  of-  ancient  cultomsand  mannd-s,  that  makes  the  modern  reader^  not  ac- 
4^q|(ia|n|e4  with  this  art  .of  writing  hiltory,  believe  the  ftories  in  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  than 
:  f>0«|ic»I  nations  ;*,  p. 


f  *  Had  there  been  nothing  preimcd  of  Tacitus  but  a  few  fragments  of  this^k4nd[he 
quoted  fome  ihorc  and  admirable  pallages]  and  if  1  had  not  knowu  his  tafte  of  le  aod  man** 
rncrbf  writing, ^  I  fhould  have  thought  that  thcfe  were  only  or  memorandumf  of  wh^t  he 
was  afterwards  to  'put  together  in/,eguiar  compofition  ;*  'p«  aa  3. 

Itis  of  readers.like  the  author  that  a  profound  fcholar  and  judicious  critic,  inr  an  Oratiqn'De 
TaciH  praejhntia,‘  u(ts  the  following  language.  Having  laid  much  to  the  praUe  of  his  ftyle 
and  matter,  he. adds,  f  ^are  fecut  generofi  fuidemtqui  tantnm  eruditos  admttuni JgfireSt 
praecipitant  aut  calcant,  tta  imperitos  ijic  ct  ineptos  a  ft  /egregat  ;  judicium  reqmrit  :  Heinfii 
orat.  p.  *15.  r  -  .  % 

He  even  fumetimes  feems  to  think,  that  Tacitus  actually  intended  to  conceal  his  mdimog 
from  the  reader.  See  p  aa;. 

‘  I '  The  paflage  of  .Quintilian  referred  to  we  have  already  quoted.  See  p.  a 30. 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  more  plaufible  oojcfHons  made  oy  the  author  to  the 
'.compofition  of  Tacitus,  are  not  to  be  coiifidered  as  his  own,  though'  he  holds  them  out  as  fuch* 
The  reader,  'who  has  in  his  pofleffion  the  works  of  Marr/six,  will  uot  only  find  many  df  them 
'  tb^,  but  even  refutations  of  tbem^  And  it  is  pleafant  to  obferve  the  author  picking  pp  o* 
tbei .men ^notions  and  miftakes,  fancying  them  ihi  own^  and  altogether  igndriot  that  they 
iiiye  ever  bten  refuted.  It  is  hard  to  be  at  the  fame  time.an  eternal  cgokt(l:'|  QOt  only  a 
.ibeao  plagiary,,  but  a  plagiary  df  fiftilltiei.  Stt,' Mur  iti  orat  ^4Qm,vL 
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of  long  contlnaance  §•  An  obfervation  that  has  been  applied  bjr  fome  Eng« 
Jilh  writers  to  the  Britijh  conflitutUn^  with  much  exultation  and  tri« 
nmph,  over  the  rudenefs  and  hmplicity  of  ancient  times,  that  could  not  de« 
vife  a  form  of  government  fo  perfed  as  has  been  invented  in  this  ifland, 
which  even  fo  great  an  authority  as  Tacitus  fpeaks  of,  as  only  a  fine  fpecu- 
lation.  But  the  faA  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  dates  of  antiquity  were  go¬ 
verned  in  this  nvay*  Such  was  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  like  wife  of 
Athens  in  ancient  times,  and  fuch  was  even  the  original  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Rome,  not  only  under  their  kings,  but  under  their  confiris;  with 
this  difference  only,  that,  under  their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  magidrates 
•  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  before.  And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  l^en  deep 
in  this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known  from  theory,  that  there  can 
.be  no  government  truly  free  which  is  not  fo  mixed;’  p.  241. 

The  only  forms  of  government  known  to  antiquity  were  the  Democratic, 

;  the  Ariftocratic,  and  the  Defpotic*  And  the  hidories  of  Greece  and  of 
.^Rome  hold  out  to  us,  in  the  matter  of  polity,  the  fuperiority  of  the  people, 
of  tl^  nobles,  or,  of  the  prince;  or  they  delineate  thefe  parties  in  con  ten* 
tion*  The  direction  of  affairs  fiuduated  perpetually  between  them ;  and 
.  there  exided  no  ancient  date  .where  the  powers  of  the  fovereign,  the  nobles, 
.and  the  people,  were  fb  mixed  and  polled  as  to  check  one  another,  and  to 
produce  political  liberty.  Tacitus, accordingly,  judged  from  experience  and 
dory,  whw  he  laid,  that,in  all  nations  and  dates,  the  people,  the  nobles,  or 
.  the  prince  mud  dired ;  and  he  aded  like  a  politician,  when  he  faid,  that 
.  the  intermixt^e  of  thefe  powers,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  unite,  would 
edablifh  no^permanent  government.  For,  he  knew,  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  multitude  to  be  diforderly,  of  the,  great  to  be  encroaching,  and  ,of 
the  prince  to  be  tyraqni^al;  and,  he  had  no  feafon  to  think,  from  any 
.  riting  related  in  hidory,  that  it  was  pofiible  for  bodies  fo  much  at  variance, 
xto  draw  together  with  harmony  and  confidence.  The  difeovery,  which  the 
-^author  abufes  him  for  not  comprehending,  was  not  made  till  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave.  It  w'as  a  drain  of  polity  that  pre¬ 
vailed  neither  at  Sparta,  at. Athens^  nor  at  Rome.  It  owed  its  exidence  nei¬ 
ther  to  the  leglilators,  nor  to  the  fages  of  antiquity.  It  was  unknown  to  Ly- 
curgus  and  Solon,  to  Romulus  and  Numa.  It  was  not  revealed  in  the  vi- 
*  iions  of  Rlato,  nor  in  the  politics  of  Aridotle.  It  was  invented  by  the  Goth 
and  the  Celt,  when,  moved  by  redleffnefs  or  ambition,  they  marched  from 
their  woods  to  trample  on  the  greatnefs  of  Rotne. 

This  mixed  form  of  government  arofe  out  of  the  natural  liberty  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe,  and  out  of  the  feudal  inditutions.  Its  condicuent 

5  *  Nam  cnnAas  nationes  et  urbrs,  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  (inguH  re^nnt :  Deh£ba  ex 
hit  et  oonllituta  reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,  vel  fi  evenit,  hand  diuturna 
«fie  poteft Annal.  4.  33*  ^  . 

This  paflage,  on  which  thr  author  foaodt,  will  appear,  to  a  fendble  reader,  a  concluHon 
drawn  from  deep  cefle£Hon  on  the  hiftoiy  and  nature  of  the  ancient  governments.  And  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  author^s  oppofition  of  it,  inftead  of  rifing  out  of  reflection  and 
hiftory,  »recffia  to  Bow  from  the  conceit,  that,  wherever  there  are  kings  or  confuls,  magidratet 
or  nobles,' and  a  body  of  people,  it  is  a  neceflary  epnleqocnce  that  the  gsvfrxmmf  rouft  be 
of  the  mxei  form.  The  great  diflin^ve  marks  which  feparate  governments  efcape  his  notice. 
And,  it  would  follow  from  his  notion,  that  republics,  defpotlflns,  and  monarchies,'  were  all  ^0- 
vtmments  ot  tht  ndxed  form  ;  becaUfe,  in  all  of  them,  there  may  be  kings  or  confnis,  nfa^i* 
Itrates  or  nobles,  and  a  body  of  people.  By  a  fimilar  inconliftency,  even  Aridotle  bimfelf 
pronounced  the  republicof  Sparta  to  be  a  monarchy.  It  is  not  for  dnattcrers  10  knowledge,  like 
the  author,  to  dip  into  the  ]^iloibpby  of  govemment* 
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parts  icrvcd  to  protect  the  general  liberty,*  by  adling  as  a  eontroal  to  cacl^* 
other.  The  fovcreign, '  the  nobles^  and  the  people^  formed  a  body  of  which 
the  advantage  and  interell  were  promoted,  by  their  attention  to  their  par* ' 
ticular  rights  and  privileges.  That  this  balance  of  powers,  operating  with* 
uniformiiy  to  the  purpofes  of  political  order,  was  unknown  to  antiquity,' 
is  acknowledged  on  every  hand.  And  it  is  evident,  that,*  from  the  want  of 
it,  the  dates  of  antient  times  were  either  fovereignties  or  republics,  and  were 
in  condanc  dudtuation  between  the  democratic,  the  aridocratic,  and  the 
defpotic  forms.  When  the  author,  of  cohfequence,  maintains,  that  this' 
mixed  regimen  of  King,  nobles,  and  people,  was  known  at  Sparta,  at  A* 
thcns,  and  at  Rome,  and  bedows  his  contempt  on  the  writers,  who  boaft 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Britilh  conditution  over  the  polities  of  antiquity, 
he  involves  himfelf  in  abfurditics  the  mod  fonifli  and  violenL  Were  the 
legiflative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  powers  didributed  and  exercifed 
aner  the  fame  model  in  England,  in  Sparta,  in  Athens,  and  in  Rome  ? 
Were  the  prerogatives  of  the  potentates  or  the  confulsin  thefe  ancient  dates 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fovereign  of  Great  Britain?  Were  their  magi* 
drates  or  nobles  a  body  which  refembled  the  Peers  of  England  ?  Did  the 
people  jof  Greece  and  of  Italy  aflemble  by  reprefentatives  ?  In  fine,  does 
the  author  alfo  fancy,  that  the  feudal  inditutions,  the  immediate  parent  of 
the  mixed  form  of  government,  prevailed  in  thefe  ancient  nations?  Does 
he  fancy  that  the  nelotes  and  the  Haves  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
were  the  bondmeii  of  the  Longobards  and  the  Franks  ?  Does  he  fancy,  that 
the  freemen  who  received  proportions  of  land  in  the  didributions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  were  the  vaflals  of  the  monarchy  of  Sparta  ? 

Of  a  vrriter,  who  knows  as  little  of  the  polities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
of  the  jurifprudence  of  modern  ages,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  he  (hould  at 
lead  be  moded.  By  this  cenfure  of  Tacitus,  which  is  fo  impertinent  and 
fo  weak,  did.  the  author  mean  to  didinguilh  himfelf?  Does  he  imagine  it 
meritorious  to  add  prefumption  to  folly;  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  putid  and 
infolent ;  to  provoke  at  once  contempt  and  indignation?  Would  he  oppofe 
the  Tpawn  of  his  impotence  to  the  learning  and  the  philofophy  of  the  mod 
accomplidied  wit  of  antiquity*? 

But,  let  it  not  be  forgot  that  the  author  has  difcovered  a  dill  more  (ingolar 
evidence,  that  Tacitus  had  Jludled  philofopfrt  nuith  moderation,  *  Of  this,*  fays  he, 
a  clear  proof,  amon^  others,  that  might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting  whe* 
ther  the  gods,  propitious  or  angry,  had  denied  gold  and  diver  to  the  Gcr- 

*  What  is  fingular,  and  merits  obfervation,  the  author,  to  advance  his  argument,  Icriipkt 
not  at  times  to  invent  t'a^ts.  Of  T acitus  he  has  faid,  with  a  view  to  depreciate  bis  ^le,  chat  • 
he  was  not  a  man  of  bufinefSy  and  had  no  praBice  in  eloquence ;  p*  430.  We  have  the  authori*' 
ty,  however,  of  Tacitus  himfelf,  that  he  filled  the  omce  of  the  praetor aU  /  Ar>naL  lib.  xi.  c. 
II.  It  is  known  from  Pliny,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confulatc  i  Epift  lib.  1. .  And  the  learned 
are  agreed,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  a^^  as  an  oreUor  or  a  pleader.  Inventions 
of  this  kind,  for  they  arc  not  to  be  confidered  as  roiftakes,  affect  their  anthors  in  a  fCry  ierious 
manner,  fiut,  if  they  are  dilhoncf^  in  them&lvcs,  whai  ihall  be  faid  of  them  when  they  are  < 
framed  for  the  purpofe  of  defamation  ?  . 

■  ^lips  in  hlftory,  of  a  lef$  criminal  kind,  but  dif^aceful  and  foolifli  in  a  learned  age,  are 
frequent  in  the  author.  Of  An^ehs-  Politiatuts^  for  example,  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  ha 
was  the  frjt  elegant  writer  -  of  JLatin  after  the  redoratibn  of  letters-  fiut  there  were  many  ele* 
nnt  writers  of  Latin  before  Poiitianus;  and,  in  his  own  age,  there  were  many  who  excelled 
him.  '  Of  Edward  the  Vi.  he  has  fiiid,  that  he  was  very  learned..  But  this  prince  gave  only. 
the  hope  of  being  learned  ;  for  he  died  in  his  fixteenth  year  And  the  hiftorr  of  England  liif* 
Qilbcs  not  one  reaion  to  ihow  that  he  to  be  included  among  the  enfant  eeleireu 


0/jbe  Prigm  fin4.Progre/s^  (fJUtnguage* 

*9W«  'Hi«'nw>d^*  Salluft,  was,  .in.  this  fefpQft,  a  bcUj&r  pbilofophcr ;.  /or 

1^9  fp^aking^of  avarice  and  money,  fays,  “  aVaritia  pecuniae  ftudium  ha-* 
b^t^j.qnapftinemo  fapiens  concupivic;  ea,  quafi.vcncnis;  mails  imbuta  cor- 
pus  animumque.  virilem  cflFeminat;  Semper  infinlta^  infatiabilis,  neque 
copja,  neque  inopia  mlnuitur  f  .**  And  he  might  hav.e  known  from  hiilo* 
ry,  tha^  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wifdom,  according  to. 

judgefner^t^  of  the  pracle^  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing  more  in  the. 
form  of  polity  he  gave  to  the  Spartats,  than  to  exclude  wealth  from  a- 
mong  them.  And  the  fame  oracle^  while  yet  their  ftate  was  flourllhing,  fore* 
t(Jdt  that  nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could  ruin  them;’  p.  242. 

This  pafla^e  is  of  a  nature  to  attraff  the  curious;  and,  the  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  profefles 
himfelf  enamoured  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Nations  without  wealth,  which 
are  here  preferred  to  focieties  having  wealth,  mud,  it  is  obvious,  \yt  rude, 
ai:^  without  knorwledge^  like  the  old.permans  of  vrhem  Tacitus  fpoke  ih  the 
p^age  referred  to.  And,  what  fort  of  creatures,  it  is  to  be  afked,  are  men 
vv^QXXX  knoruiledget  *  Men  not  properly  educated,’  fays  the  author,  ‘  arc 
fy^naturg  d^iUned  to  be  Jlaves  and  drudges ^  or  elfe  to  be  tmJerahleX*  Hence 
hf^obf^es.of^  the  Thebans,  that  being  without  education  or  learning  of 
apy  jdnd,^/  they  were  2L  [rude  and  a  brutijh  people^.’  Now,  is  it  not  to  be 
fai^  purfuits  of  nvealth  and  learning  Jxdiwt  ^xvtTi  ambition  to, 

nations^  they  rife fto  honour  and  glory?  Yes,  furely.  And,  accordingly, 
tbe^^^or,  is  forward  to  pronounce,  with  Strabo,  *  That,  the  Romans,  by 
laying  ahde  their  antient  rudeness  and  ignorance,  and  acquiring 
SL^feimeeSf  were  enabled  to  conquer  the  world  ||.’  How  do  tbefe  things  agree 
w^tj^the  au^or’s  ce^  of  Tacitus?  Is  it  th^  ffuthcr  or  who  has 

*  jRudied wi^  moderation?’  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  we 
c^demn  O !  wretched  fcribbler  ! 

;  There  is  yet  another  fore. in  this  .wonderful  palTage.  A appeal  is 
authority  .of  the  or^Uy  which  is  not  confidered  as  a  pious  im- 
PP§(jpn,  butaspofFeifedof  the  power  of  feeing  into  the  future,  or  of  fuperna* 
tural  knowledge.'  Has  this  fcholar,  in  his,  zeal  for  antiquity,  renounced 


tural  Knowledge,  rias  tnis  iciiolar,  in  nis.  zeal  lor  antiquity,  renounce 
religion  of  his  fathers  ?  Has  he  embraced  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks 
Dp^s  he  bow  the  knee  to  the  Cod  of  the  golden  Tripod  ^  ?' 


*  Argeotam  ct  aDrum  propitii  an  irati  dii  pegaverint,  dubito.  De  morib.  Germ.  c.  §• 

Thts  pafTage,  on  which  the  author  reds,  applies  to  in^eaertf  4  ; 

f  Conj.  Catalin.  c.  il.  This  padage  of  Sallud,  the  reader  will  remark,  applies  not  to  mo- 
nty,’or  property  in  general^  but  to  avarice,  or  the  abofe  of  money..  It  is  tberctore  ufed  impro¬ 
perly  by  Che  author,  and  ft  does  not  make  for  his  argument. 

P.  450.  5  p.  45a.  II  p.  45  j, 

*5  -What  is  carious,  the  author’s  admiration  of  the  ancients  leads  him  even  farther  than  to 
a  partiality  for  their  oracles  and  religion.  It  ioduceshim  to  commend  their  weakneiles.  He  pities, 
accordingly,  our  fops  and  6ne  gentlemen,  bceaole  of  their  unacquaintance  with  thple  s  and, 
flapping  formally  afide,  he* enters  into  a  grave  exhortation,  in  which,  to.  ufe  hi|  P.wn.word^, 
*  he  endeavours-  to  point  out  to  them  the  right  road  Co  plearure  .;'  p.  447.;  prpte(U  with 
violence  againd  what  he  terms  the  mere  JenfuaRty  of  modern  times.  He  entreats  them  co.adfO^ 
from  antiquity  the  Mtlle  and  the  retiih  of  oeauty  Intid  piet^e .  and,  a£rmu\g  that  they  ^ouyt 
picture  after  a  iarherous^  unlearned  method,  he  conjures  them  to  follow  it  after  the.  learqed. naan* 
net  of  ancient  timet.  <What  he  uDderilandf  by.  his  learned  luxury,  jwe.know  not-.^  But  it  is 
to  be  wifbed,  that  this  portion 'of. his  work,  fhiftxstb  chapter],  had  confined  to  the  iAfpeo 
tipn  of  hit  particular  friends.  To  teach  pleefure  to  fops,  appears  to  us  no  honeft  occapatioo. 
And,  though  it  tnay  hc'morc  b  the  aothor's  power  giving  cla£^  lore  to  the  .XeboUri 
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^  f 

While  the  author  convinces  his  reader,  that  he  underftands  neither  the 
Grecian  nor  tlie  Roman  hiftorians,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  al(o  ena-  ’ 
braces  the  opportunity  of  difcovering  his  ignorance  of  the  hiitorians  of 
modern  times.  Of  thefe,  indeed,  he  no  where  condefcends.to  examine  rc- 
fpedlively  the  merits.  But  he  contends,  in  general,  that  they  are  inferior, 
in  exadnefs  and  faith,  to  tUofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  There  is,  notwith- 
;  handing,  no  propofition  more  certain  than  that,  in  rerpci?-  of  credibility ^  the 
j  modern  have  a  moft  clear  fuperiority  over  the  .mcient  hiftorians.  The  care 
\  of  modern  nations  to  preferve  records  and  writings,  the  iavantioa  of  the 
I .  art  of  printing,  which  fubmits  thenf  to  general  obfervation,  the  comparl- 
‘  fon  of  hiftories  and  authorities,  and  the  facility  thence  arifing  oi  dec-^ding 

J  miftakes  either  accidental  or  intended,  have  produced  a  precilVm  and  a  pu¬ 
rity  in  the  detail  of  fads,  which  could  prevail  in  no  period  of  antiquity. 
But,  if  thefe  particulars,  though  lufticiently  obvious,  never  prelented 
themfelves  to  the  author,  he  might  at  leaft  have  heard,  that  the  Roman 
hiftorians  have  been  loudly  accufed  of  difplaying,  on  every  occafion,  a  ftri- 
king  partiality  for  the  grandeur  and  the  heroes  of  their  own  nation;  and 
that  the  hifloric  infidelity  of  his  admired  Greeks  has,  for  ages,  been  a  pro 
verb. 

^  I 

'  ■■  ...  I  creditor  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Graecia  virndax 
Audet  in  hijioria  f. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  author  has  alTerted  of  our  modern  hiftorians, 
that  they  give  no  autherities  But  this  is  one  of  thofe  falfeiioods  which 
I  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  contradid,  who  has  been  taught  to 

I  read;  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Robertl'on,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr  Whitaker,  and  all 

our  hiftorians  who  are  in  efteem,  not  only  refer  to  the  foure'es  of  their  in- 
!  formation,  but  fometimes  heap  them  up  with  a  prodigality  that  borders  on 
I  oftentation.  It  is  allb  obfervable,  that  the  marking  authorities  with  accu-. 

L  racy,  is  a  modern  invention.  The  ancients  never  appeal  with  diftindnefs  to 

I  their  authorities.  They  mention  their  author  or  voucher  fimplyy  when  in  * 

j  a  humour  to  acknowledge  obligations.  But  this  was  feldom  their  difpo- 

of  England,  he  will  yet  allow  us  to  fay,  that  the  lame  affed^tion  of  wifdom,  which  inv:*Ived 
him  in  the  laft  undertaking,  ought  to  luvc  kept  him  irom  'the  firU.  U  is,  however,  his 
whimQcal  fate,  to  be  perpetually  inconfiftent ;  and  it  would  nor,  we  coitcf.;,  havehceu  any 
matter  of  lurpriie  to  us,  if,  adding  to  his  lelions  on  plctilure,  a  diftcrtaiiun  on  ti.e  morality. af 
the  New  reftament,  he  had  thus  jumbled  togaher  in  chaotic  wildiab,  paganiini  and  Chti- 
(lianityr,  dcbaucitery  and  fandjty. 

.  •  *  367.  Z6H. 

f  Juvenal,  fat.  10.  1.  J73. 

'  i  Speaking  of  the  matter  of  our  hinorbns,  he  fays,  ‘  Jf  is  hiftory  without  fads,  or  at  leaft 
without  authorities  for  fads.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  ftaic  alTumcd  by  thefe  authors,  that  they 
xvill  not  deign  to  ^uoU  ;  hut  we  muft  take  every  think  upon  their  woid,  even  lads  coiledca  Irom 
authors,  whom  it  is  well  kruown  they  do  not  underltand  ;  and  very  often  they  take  upon  them 
to  contradid  fad!»  related  by  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  upon  the  credit  of  their  mife- 
rable  narrow  fydems  of  philofophy  ;*  p.  399.  •  . 

'in  this  quotation,  which  is  fo  pregnant  e«ith  ahfurdity,  it  is  not  die  leaft  pieafant  ftrokc,  that 
^  ‘  our  hiftorians  colled  fads  trom  authors  they  do  not  underhand.*  How  this  Ihould  happen,  wc 
are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend.  One  might  as  well  iuppolc,  that  the  author,  notwithOan- 
ding  hi»  ignorance  of  Greek,  could  traoilate  the  Republic  of  i'Uto  ;  or  that  a  Hottentote  coul^d 
iuterprete  the  Annais  of  Tacitus, 

Vou.  V.  K  k 
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(ition.  And  it  is  often  a  regret  to  the  ftudious,  that  they  even  meanly  tran- 
feribe  the  compofitions  and  the  writings  which  were  before  them.,  Hence 
the  patch-work  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Siculus ;  hence  the  inequalities 
of  Plutarch  and  Pliny  *, 

It  would  feem  that  the  author  had  entered  into  a  refolution  to  deftroy 
altogether  every  favourable  impreflion  that  h^s  at  any  time  been  entertain¬ 
ed  cf  his  underftanding  and  integrity.  For,  while  he  inveighs  injuri 011  fly 
againd  our  hiflorians  for  not  quoting  their  authorities^  the  cenfure  applies 
againd  himfelf  in  a  manner,  that  is  not  only  concluflve,  but  attended  with 
circumdances  the  mod  difgraceful  that  are  known  in  the  republic  of  litera¬ 
ture.  From  the  ancients  he  borrows  liberally  vrithout  noticing  the  obligar 
tion;  and  he  pra(difes  the  fame  deceit  againd  the  moderns.  But  what 
mud  excite  univerfal  indignation,  he  has  not  only  borrowed  from  Dr 
Moore  of  Glafgow,  without  acknowledgement,  but  has  advanced  as  his 
fome  of  the  dilcoveries  and  {peculations  of  this  accompliihed  fcholar;  and, 
let  him  recoiled  and  bluih,  that  the  invafion  was  made  at  a  period,  when 
this  learned  and  ingenious  man  was  languifliing  under  infirmity  and  mif- 
fortune,  unconfeious  of  the  infult,  and  unable  to  punifh  it  f . 

In  the  courfe  of  our  remarks,  we  mentioned  the  ignorance  of  the  author 
in  modern  jurifprudence;  and,  that  we  may  not  be  fufpeited  of  bedewing 
this  cenfure  on  no  other  foundation  than  his  unacquaintance  with  the  mix¬ 
ed  form  of  government,  we  (hall  produce  an  additional  illudration  of  it. 
He  has  affirmed,  and  extends  the  obferyation  to  the  prefent  times,  ‘  that 
wen  of  'htiftnefsi  if  they  arc  not  deficient  in  genius  or  learnings  make  the  befl 
writers  f.'  This  remark,  which  he  repeats  often,  according  his  method, 
’and  from  which  he  re^fons  much,  is  applicable,  we  know,  to  antiquity. 
•And,  if  he  had  been  learned  in  the  Pandefii^  he  might  have  ifluftrated  it  in 
a  particular  manner,  from  the  example  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  who  appear 
to  have  preferved  a  uniform  dignity  and  elegance  of  ft  vie,  even  in  times 
•when  good  taftc  and  comppfition  were  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  their 
books.  We  deny,  however,  that  it  applies  to  modern  times ;  and,  we  are 
even  bold  to  maintain,  that,  in  modern  times,  the  reverfe  of  the  pofition  is 
verified  by  obferyation  and  experience.  The  learning  and  the  genius  of  the 
Englifh  and  the  Scottifh  lawyers  will  not,  we  believe,  be  difputed;  and  their 
writings  are  numerous,  and  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  public.  But,  is  it  to  be 
faid  of  them,  that  they  are  the  ornaments  of  our  literature !  So,  indeed, 
the  author  may  think ;  and,  ii  his  principle  were  juft,  this  muft  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  happened.  The  man  of  taftc  would .  improve  his  fenfibility  and 
compofition  from  the  inftitutes  of  my  Lord  Coke,  or  the  pracfticks  of  Sir 
James  Balfour ;  he  would  perufe  with  tranfport  the  report-books  of  Eng- 
^nd,  or  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  feffion  in  Scotland;  he  would  devour 
every  adl  of  parliament  as  a  model  of  literary  perfection.  Is  it  neceflary 
to  inform  this  pedant,  that  thefe  conclufions  are  marked  with  abfurdity  to 
every  intellect  but  his  own,  and  that  his  notion  evinces  his  total  unacquain¬ 
tance  wuth  the  hiftory  of  our  law?  Docs  he  not  know,  that,  to  the  cuftoms 
and  ufages  which  are  of  our  own  growth,  there  have  been  fuperadded  the 
beneficiary  pr  feudal  conftitutions ;  and,  that  the  motleyncfs  refult- 

•  The  NatursUft. 

f  The  trilth  of  this  charge  is  known  to  all  tho(f  who  have  ftudied  under  Cir  Moore.  See 
farther  this  work.  No  Vll.  p.  37W,.  .  - 
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Ihg  ffoih  thefe  has  been  rendered  dill  more  hideous,  by  adoptions  from  the 
civil  and  the  canon  laws?  Is  he  to  learn,  that  from  this  jumble  in  our  ju- 
rifprudence,  there  has  refultcd  a  jargon^  which  is  altogether  incotxipatible 
with  eloquence  and  compojition  ?  Mult  we  tell  him,  that  the  books  of  our 
lawyers,  the  pleadings  of  our  banders,  and  the  decrees  of  our  courts,  arc 
in  uniform  and  violent  oppofition  to  his  fentiments?  Has  this  man  lived  in 
focicty  without  attending  to  the  forms  and  to  the  language  of  bujtnefs? 
Has  his  mind,  giddy  and  thoughtlcfsi  imbibed  no  ideas  of  legal  know¬ 
ledge  ?  ■ 

When  this  unfortunate  writer  keeps  to  his  fiibje^,  and  when  he  wanders 
from  It;  when  he  adores  antiquity,  and  when  he  infults  the  prelent  age; 
in  a  word,  whatever  be  the  topic  he  treats^  the  reader  is  dill  druck  with 
his  ignorance,  and  amufed  with  his  prefumption.  The  fame  innocence  of 
thoughts  the  fame  inlblcnce  of  manner,  the  fame  violence  of  tontradidion, 
the  fame  audacity  of  alfcrtion,  are  every  where  prefen  ting  themfclves« 
No  ray  of  philolophy  illumines  his  darkitefs;  no  fymptom  of  modedy 
recommends  |nim  to  favoun  Secure  of  praife,  and  proud  of  infig- 
hificance,  he  prefTes  forward  with  a  fadidious  and  a  difguding  unifor¬ 
mity.  Superior,  in  his  own  idle  conceit,  to  the  age  which  he  difgraces,  he 
fs  every  where  gaping  for  admiration,  and  meriting  contempt.  Having  de¬ 
ceived  himfelf,  he  would  deceive  others.  He  has  pored  over  Greek  till  he 
fancied  himfelf  learned ;  he  has  lidened  to  his  vanity  till  he  thought  him¬ 
felf  wife. 

Thefe  proofs  of  the  author^s  merit  are,  perhaps,  more  than  fuificient  for 
the  purpofe  which  has  produced  them ;  and,  it  is  now  proper  that  wo 
turn  our  attention  to  his  language  and  corapofition.  ‘  In  gensral,  fays  he, 
there  are  three  things  abfolutcly  necelTary  for  fine  writing.  t  natural 
genius,  without  which  nothing  truly  excellent  can  be  performed  in  any  art. 
Secondly y  various  knowledge,  which  turnifiies  the  materials  to  work  upon. 
And,  thirdly i  the  knowledge  tif  the  rules  of  the  art  *.*  Having  proved,  to 
the  convidtion  of  every  refledting  reader,  that  the  author  has  neither  natu- 
fal  genius,  nor  various  knowledge,  it  remains,  that  we  evince  by  examples 
his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  art.  We  (hall  thus  be  enabled  to  conclude, 
upon  the  whole,  witn  the  greater  force  and  perfpicuity. 

it  is  required  of  every  author,  that  his  dyle  ^or  compofition  (hould  rife 
above  the  tone  of  converfation.  And,  in  a  period  when  the  public  taltc 
and  the  public  ear  are  refined,  this  is  neceflai  y  in  a  more  particular  man- 
Her.  The  performance,  however,  befure  us,  is  mod 'evidently  below  chit 
dandard*  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  without  precifion;  and  the  language, 
being  neither  exadl  nor  ornamented,  has  a  dilgulting  air  of  poverty  and 
uakednefs.  On  particular  occafions,  indeed,  it  *  hops,  and  gapes,  and  bounds;^ 
but,  it  is  neither  ‘  fm.irt  nor  pungent ;  florid  nor  flalhy.*  The  literary 
coxcomb,  as  well  as  the  coxcomb  in  real  life,  mud  have  Ihow  and  vivacityi 
But,  though  the  author  affects  irequcnily  this  charadeC,  il  is  beyond  hia 
reach  and  ability.  His  *  hopping  and  bounding*  has  noching'in  it  of  brifk^ 
pel's  or  nature.  It  rei'embles  the  didortions  of  an  aniinal  aged  and  infirm^ 
^  wiien  lathed  into  motion;  it  communicates  the' painful  impreifion  of  anxiety 
and  labour,  weukneis,  and  torture.  In  general,  howeyer,  he  ftudies  to  giv^ 
length  to  his  ientenccs,  tagging  claujule  to  claufuie  without  order  or  per- 
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fplcuUy,  Without  neatnefs  or  harmony.  Their  arrangement  is  not  directed 
by  'my  critical' fkill  or  art,  but  by  accident,  or  the  natural  confufion  of  his 
ideas;  and,  he  fancies  he  has  attained  the  perfeftion  of  cpmpofition,  when 
he  places  at  a  wide  diftance  his  periodic  points.  In  his  manner  he  lias  con¬ 
trived  to  ape  wifi om;  his  chit-chat  is  formal,  and  his  prattle  has  a  dafh  of  \ 
gravity  ;  bur  this  formality  and  gravity,  are  exactly  the  importance  of  the  \ 
boy  affedting  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  man,  who  is  ever  deftined  to  he  a  boy.  ^ 
And,  the  inelegance,  impurity,  and  meannefs  of  his  compofition,  difagree- 
able  and  offenfive  in  themfelves,  are  rendered  ftill  more  fo,  by  his  frequent 
deviations  into  meanings  which  he  never  intended,  and  *by  perpetual  in¬ 
fringements  of  all  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  charges  are  fingular  and 
heavy,  and  miift  be  illiihrated. 

1.  The  ‘  fhort  hopping  ftyle,*  often  afFei^led  by  the  author,  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples, 

•  I  ‘  The  declamations  of  th<t judicial  kind,  or  controverfiae^  as  they  are  called,t 
arc  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftyle ;  I  will  however  give  fome  fpecimens.like- 
wdfe  from  them.  The  fubjeft  of  thefe  controverfles  is  “generally  the  applica* 
tion  of  fome  law,  to  a  cstfe  not  provided  for  by  that  law.  The  firft  cafe 
1  fhall  mention,  is  fingular  enough.  The  law  'was,  that  if  a  man  raviftied 
an  unmarried  woman,  Ihe  fhniild  have  the  option,  whether  file  would  mar¬ 
ry  him,  or  he  be  put  to  death.  A  man  ravifiied  two  women  in  one  night, 
the  one  defired  his  death,  the  other  that  he  fiiould  marry  her.  Many  in¬ 
genious  arguments  are  ufed  upon  both  fides;  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
one  that  v/as  ufed  again  ft  thffc  ravi  flier :  Perieras  raptor  ^  ni  bis  per  ire  vieruifes  f .’ 

2.  *  The  laft  cafe  I  (hall  mention  is  very  fingular.  A  man  was  fhipwreck- 
ed,  loft  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  had  his  houfe  burnt  down:  Upon  j 
this  he  hangs  himfelf  up.  One,  pafling  by  accidentally,  cuts  him  down; 
he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  perfon  whofe  life  he  has  faved.  This  was  an 
excellent  fubje^l  for  fuch  mock-trials;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  very  ingeni- 
oufly  argued  upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  defendant,  the  topic  of  the 
mutability  of  men’s  fortunes  affords  many  pretty  little  fentences;’  p.  273, 

Here  doubtlefs,  there  is  ihortnefs.  But  how  diflPerent  is  it  from  the  Sal- 
luftian  brevity,  fo  much  admired  of  old,  and  which  is  fo  full  of  weight, 
dignity,  and  harmony  !  It  is  even  inferior  to  the  coxcomb  manner^of  the 
moft  inlipid  of  the  French  writers,  of  which,  indeed,  it  feems  an  imitation. 

II.  Of  the  long  rambling  fentences,  which  catch  meaning  by  chance,  and 
W’hich  the  author  confiders  as  in  the  beft  tafte  of  antiquity,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  oppofc  and  ridicule  them,  the  following  fpecimens  will  amufe 
the  reader. 

I.  He  thus  concludes  his  obfervatlons  on  Dr  Armftrong’s  poem.  *  But, 

«  1  hope,  I  Lave  quoted  enough  to  fiiew  that  it  particularly  excclls  in  that 
<  beauty  of  ftylc  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  namely,,  the  variety  of  fi- 

*  gures,  aind  turns  of  exprtflion,  concerning  which  I  fhall  only  further  ob-  - 

•  ierve,  that,  though  poetry  admit  and  require,  many  more  of  them  than 

•  prbfe  does,  yet,  even  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  rhetorical  compofition, 

*  if  this  variety  be  not  fiudied,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  perform- 
^  ance  will  not  pleafe  a  judicious  critic,  nor  even  a  man  of  good  natural 

tafte,  who  will  defiderate  fomething  in  it,,  though  perhaps  he  cannot  tell 

*  what  it  is :  And,  however  trifling  thefe  obfervations  may  appear  to  fome. 
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It  was  chiefly  by  a  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Denao-^ 
fthenes,  as  we  have  feen,  obtained  the,  reputation  of  the  greateft  orafor 
that  ever  lived;'  p.  176. 

2.  He  thus  fpeaks,  of  the  Ample  ftyle  of  writing.  *  The  Halicarnaflian^ 
tells  us,  that  all  the  hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus  who  firft  or¬ 
namented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this  ftyle;  all  the'ancient  philofophers  too  of 
Greece,  who  wrote  upon  fubje«5ts  of  natur  d  philofophy;  and  the  whole^ 
Socratic  fchool,  Plato  only  excepted,  who  firft  ornamented  philofophy, 
as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory;  the  ancient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicar- 
naflian  fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  character  of  ftyle;  and  the  fame,  no 
doubt,  was  the  ftyle  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after  fpeaking  became 
an  art  in  that  city,  which,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  til!  a* 
bout  the  time  ot  Ennius  the  poet,  who  praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Cethe-. 
gUs  as  a  good  fpeaker;*  p.  188. 

3.  When  he  complains  that  the  bad  tafte  acquired  in  the  fchools  of^ 
declamation,  affe^led  every  kind  of  compofition,  he  has  the  following  fen- 
tence.  ‘  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 

the  philofopher;  and  I  fay  further,  that  it  is  true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of 
the  preceeding,  I  mean  the  age  of  Auguftus;  for  there  is  not  any  writer, 
of  that  age  that  has  intirely  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronius  has  ex-, 
prefted  it,  the  malign  infiuence  of  this  inauipicihus  far  to  good  tajlcy  Horace  on-, 
ly  excepted;  tor  I  do  not  except  even  the  divine  Virgil;  and  I  appeal  to, 
his  fpeeches  in  the  /Eneid,  which  let  any.  man  of  good  tafte  compare 
with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he  will  perceive  a  difference  of  ftyle,  which  I 
think  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for,  but  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  tafte  of  declamation,  even  in  rhat  age  fo  general,  that,  as  Petroni¬ 
us,  /V/ho,  I  think,  it,  is  probable,  either  lived  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  or 
much  nearer  it  than  is  commohly  fuppofed,  has  told  us,  it  infected  not 
only  the  profc,  but  the  poetry;’  p.  260. 

4.  In  the  fingular  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  wit,  he  thus  fpeaks; 
The  next  kind  of  wit  1  lhall  mention  is  that  which  confifts  \n  metaphor 
figure  fo  much  ufed  in  this  kind  of  ftyle,  that  it  may  be  called  the  figure 
of  wit;  and,  according  to  Ariftotle,  it  conftitutes  chiefly  whar  he  called 
'the  T«  ao-TKov,  anfwering  to  the  Latin  word  urhamim  or  urhanitas^  a  term 
which  comes  nearer  to  the  fignification  of  our  word  ou/V,  than  any  other 
that  I  know  in  Greek  or  Latin  ;  but  it  comprehended,  befides  ‘w/V,  genteel 
pleafantry,  and  likewife  politenefs,  as  is  evident  from  many  paffages  of 
ancient  authors,  and  particularly  one  in  Horace,  where  he  mentions,  as 
belonging  to  the  character  of  Urbanusy  the  greateft  of  all  pohtenefs,  that 
of  finking  or  lowering  yourfelf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
offend  the  vanity  of  thofe  with  whom  you  converfe.  p;’  332. 

III.  The  formality  and  importance  of  the  author,  or  the  pragmatical 
apifhnefs  or  foppery  of  his  manner,  the  reader  of  difeernment  will  fully 
comprehend  from  the  following  chapter,  which  we  extra<ft  the  rather,  as  it 
is  among  the  moft  valuable  in  the  work  before  us, 

CHAP.  XVlIf. 

The  difference  betojoixt  humour  and  a  humourijl — One  fpecies  of  humour  is  the  hiita^ 
tion  of  the  tumour  iff a  general  definition  of  it—fJJe  of  it  in  modern  comedy^ 
incompatible  ojuith  nxiit. 

K  T  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  general  chara<fter  of  ftyle, I  lhall 
'X  mention,  and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour.  Hmnoury  applied  to  the  bo- 
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•  <!y,  or  to  the  tctoper  of  the  mind,  is*  very  well  lindcrftood ;  nor  is  it^  even 

•  in  ne  laft  fenfc,  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Englilh  language  ;  but  applied  to 

•  Ityle,  it  is- peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated,by  one  word,  into  any  other 

•  language  that  1  know.  In  this  fenfc,  it  is  a  word  generally  as  little  un-, 

•  oerftood  as  the  one  we  have  endeavoured  to  define ;  I  mean  oli/V.  And  by 

•  fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terins,  and,  by  many  more,  there 

•  is  no  determinate  meaning  applied  to  either. 

*  I'he  eafieft  way,  1  believe,  to  conie  at  the  true  meaning  of  it,  will  be  to 

•  confider  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hu7Hourifiy  which  by  Its  foundji 

•  ought  to  have  feme  connedtion  with  it.  Now,  the  meaning  ot  this  word  is 

•  pretty  much  fettled  ;  for  I  think  it  is  a^^reed  by  all,  that  a  humourift  is  a 

•  man  of  a  chara<Ster  lingular  and  odd.  Are  then  an  humourid  and  a  man, 

•  of  humour  the  fame  ?  They  certainly  'are  not.  But  fuppofe  that  a  man^ 

<  though  no  humouuid  himfelf,  has  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in  fpeaking 
^  or  in  writing,  fuch  a  character,  Ihould  we  not  fay  that  he  Was  a  man  of 

•  humour  ?  And  I  think  every  body  muft  agree  in  giving  him  that  name. 

•  •  But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humour?  or  is  this  but  one  kind  of  humour ? 

•  Suppofe  the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  reprefenting  other  chara<ders,  that, 

•  are  not  whimfical  or  odd,  is  not  he  likewife  a' man  of  humour?  Iffoj 
.  ) 

•  then  humour  muft  be  the  talent  of  imitating  charadlers  and  manner  in 

<  general.  Butj  I  am  afraid  that,  as  the  laft  definition  was  too  narrow,  this 

•  is  too  general ;  for  it  would  take  in  ail  poets,  even  fuch  as^  like  Homer* 

•  and  Virgil,  imitate  heroic  characters.  But  nobody  ever  faid  that  Ho- 

•  mer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides  had  humour. 

‘  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation  of  high  characters  and  man- 
ners  does  not  make  what  we  call  humour.  Does  humour  then  confift  in 
the  imitation  of  the  characters  of  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  fuch  as  the 

•  the  perfonages  in  comedy  are?  If  this  were  fo,  then  we  (hould  fiy,  that 

•  there  was  humour  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  ot  in  the  imitations  of 
«  characters,  fuch  as  Lord  Townly’s,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young  Beverly^ 

•  incur  own  comedies.  But  this,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not,  there- 

<  fore,  the  imitation  of  all  comic  characters  that  conftitutes  humour.  Nei- 

•  ther  is  it  the  imitation  of  heroic  characters;  yet  it  appears  that  humour 

•  confifts  in  the  imitation  of  certain  charaders.  Of  what  kind  then  are 

•  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides  thofe  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
viz.  the  odd  and  whimfical  ? 

*  And  I  fay  it  is  all  other  characters  ^that  have  a  mixture  of  the  ridicu- 
‘  lous  in  them.  This  makes  a  great  affinity  betwix:  ridicule  and  hu- 

•  mour;  but  the  difference  is,  that  what  is  only  dejeribed  by  what  we  have 

•  called  the  ridiculous  Ityle,  is  imitated  by  humour.  ^ 

-  *  And  here  we  may  lee  the  rcafon  why  humour  makes  us  laugh  more 

,  •  perhaps  than  any  thing  elfc  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It  is  becaufe  it  imitates 

•  the  ridiculous,  which  is  the  Itrongell  and  moft  lively  way  of  fetting  it 
^  before  our  eyes ;  for  we  cannot  be  fo  much  moved  by  any  deferiplion  of 
«  a  ridiculous  perfon,  as  by  having  him  (hewn  to  us. 

,  •  x\7^rx\otty\  the  imitation  of  chara£ler5,ridiculoui\  and  thil 

•  definition  comprehends  the  imitation  of  the  character  of  humourifts,  be- 
‘  caufe  fuch  characters  have  always  a  mixture,  more  or  leis,  of  the  ridicu- 

•  lous.  .  It  belongs  to  a  figure  of  compofition,  of  which  1  have  already 
J  treated  under  the  name  of  the  Ethic  \  and  I  might  very  properly  have 

•  explained  it  when  1  was  upon  that  fubjeCt ;  But  I  thought  it  was  better 
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f  to  defer  it  till  I  catne  to  fpeak  of  wit,  with  which  it  is  commonly 

<  thought  to  have  a  great  connection. 

*  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  characters  of  modern  cotnedj  arc 
^  characters  of  humour;  for,  fince  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the  reprefentation 
«  of  the  manners  of  common  lite;  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous  predominate 

♦  in  it ;  and  it  is  now  rather  an  entertainment  for  making  us  laugh,  than 

<  moral  and  inilruCtlve  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  are  many  of  oar  comediet 

>  much  different  from  an  entertainment  which  profefles  nothing  elfe 

<  but  to  make  us  laugh  ;  I  meany^rrr. 

•  But  our  comedy  writers  (hould  take  care  not  to  mix  wit  with  their  hu*^ 

•  mour,  two  things,  which,  though  uippofedto  have  a  great  connection,  and 

•  by  fome  to  he  the  fame,  are  quite  different,  and  atmoil  incompatible.  For 

<  ail  kinds  of  ethic  writing,  as  I  obferved  before,  muft  be  in  the  Ample 

>  ftyle;  and,  if  it  be  witty,  or  anywlfe  figured  in  the  compofition,  it  "mil 

*  not  be  underftood  to  come  from  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  genuine  repre* 
?  fentation  of  the  character  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer.  And  this  holds 

*  particul  trly  in  low  characters ;  for,  if  the  poet  introduces  them  fpeak* 

<  ing  wittily,  he  goes  out  of  the  character  altogether,  and  it  is  evident 
^  the  wit  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inffance 

•  of  this  I  remember  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  where  Scrub,  (which  is  uor 
^  doubtedly  a  character  of  humour),  in  deferibing  his  occupation  •  in  the 

•  family,  is  made  to  fay,  ‘  On  Friday  I  go*  to  market ;  On  Saturday  I 
‘  draw  warrants,  and  on  Sunday  1  draw  beer,’  where  the  affectation  of 
‘  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the  word  dra^w,  deftroys  the  native  fimplicity  and 
f  humour  of  the  character. 

•  I  do  not  know  any  work  in.  Englifii,  fior  indeed  any  work  in  which. 

♦  there  is  more  humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding’s  hiitory  of  Tom 
^  Jones.  All  the  characters  in  it  are  characters  of  humour,  that  is,  of  the  ri»* 

*  diculous  kind,  except  that  of  Allworthy,  Jones  himfelf,  Sophia,  and 
^  Blifil,  who  is  a  complete  villain, and,  perhaps, two  or  three  more;  but  he 

*  has  taken  care  never  to  mix  his  wit  with  his  humour;  for  all  the  wit  in 

*  the  piece  is  from  himfeif,  or,  at  lead  he  does  not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 

^  ^  his  characters  of  humour.*  ' 

IV.  The  inelegance,  impurity,  and  meanuefs  of  the  author’s  compofition^ 
will  be  known  by  the  examples  fubjoined,  which  may  be  equalled  or  c** 
ceeded  in  almoft  every  page  of  his  performance. 

1.  *  Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  U/t,  before  I  die,  this  memorial 
^  behind  me  *  pref.  p»  19* 

2.  *  A  trope,  as  1  have  already  defined  it,  is  a  change  of  a  word  frpm 
^  its  native  and  genuine  lignification  to  another  that  u  different  p.  32s 

3.  *  In  no  kind  of  compofition  muft  all  be  periodized^  p.  63. 

'4.  *  Would  not  this^d?/7<7//.^’  p.  152.  , 

..  5.  *  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  nvorth  the  mthile'^  p.  155- 
6.  •  Nor  is  there  any  author  that  I  know  that  abounds;’  p.  201. 

7*  *  As  to  characters  and  redactions,  Thucydides  does  not  deal  in  theml* 
ibid.  ■ 

8.  ‘  Beauty — neceffarily  implies  fome  defignj.plan,  or  fyftem;  and  whert 
;hat  is  miffed  of,  or  where  wc  find  any  thing  incongruous,  &c.  ;*  p;  30a* 

*  Is  this  Hull  from  Lancalhtre,  or  from  Ireland  ? 

f  Pleonafms  abound  in  this  work  ;  and  the  author  feems  to  coafider  them  as  beantifal,  anl^ 
in  a  good  uHc. 
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•  9.  *  This  predomneSi  as  the  Halicarnaffian  (hews  in  all  the  arts  !*  p.  405, 

10.  ‘  Even  the  brute  htimals^  when  tamed  and  domefticated,  and  fuppliedi 

•  with  the  nece/raries  of  life  by  the  labour  of^  others^  are  made^  in  fome  de- 

•  gree,  unhappy  by  leifure;*  p.  448. 

1 1 .  ‘  But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity  in  deviling  fo  many 

•  ways  of  conjuring  this  foul  fiend,  (to  ufe  an  exprefllon  of  Shakefpeare’s), 

•  mod  of  them  ruinous  both  to  body  and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a 
<  tade  for  fomething  better  than  the  common  amufements,  he  mild  of  ne* 

‘  cedi'. y  be  an  unhappy  man  \  ;*  p.  449. 

12.  ‘  I  cannot  at  prcfent  recoiled  one  indance  of  any  Roman,  ^ho  from 

•  a  taedium  vitae^  low  fpirits,  weak  nerves,  or  whatever  other  name  we 
«  chufe  to  give  to  the  cfFeds  of  intemperance,  and  the  indulgence  of  plea- 

•  fure  without  any  moderation,  art,  or  oeconomy,  deftreyed  himfelfV  p.  466, 
V.  His  deviations  into  meanings  which  he  did  not  intend,  will  be  un- 

derdood  from  the  following  indances. 

1.  ‘  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  fuhjefls  of  which  I  have  treated^  parti- 

•  cularly  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  nuhat  I  have  [aid  oj  the  gram~ 

•  niatical  a,  /,  are  matters  of  fcience^  however  I  may  have  handled  them  ;*  p.  6. 
By  the  words  ‘  what  1  have  faid  of  the  grammatical  art,’  it  is  here  ex- 

preded,  that  the  remarks  the  author  had  made  on  the  grammatical  art, 
were  a  Juhjeii  he  treated^  and  a  matter  oifcience ;  'but  this  fentiment,  which 

is  fo  abfurd  and  foolifh,  he  did  not  mean  to  exprefs.  He  Wilhed  to  fay,  ‘  that 
‘  the, grammatical  art,  in  the  view  he  had  treated  it,  was  a  matter  of  fcience, 

2.  ‘  I  will'  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  a  di£iionary,  which  only  gives  you 
‘  different  ftgnif  cations,  without  dillinguifhing  what  is  proper  from  what  is  Ji* 

•  gurative,  is  imperfect  in  it's  kind  ;’  p.  142. 

In  oppofition  to  what  is  here  expreffed,  but  not  to  the  meaning  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  as  we  gather  from  the  context,  we  will  take  upon  us,  to  fay,  that  a 
diaionary  which  gives  only  different  ftgnif,  cat  ions,  without  didinguifhing  what 
is  proper  ixom  what  is  figurative,  may  be  perfect  in  its  kind.  By  ufing  the 
words  in  its  kind,  the  author  expreffed  a  meaning  which  is_  abfurd,  and 
"which  he  ^did  not  intend.  He  meant,  that  no  didionary  could  be  perfed 
which  did  not  enumerate  and  explain  the  different  fcnles  of  words,  whe¬ 
ther  proper  or  figurative ;  and  their  diftinfllons  as  to  vulgarity,  ufe,  and  ^ 
dignity, 

3.  *  Now,  the  greateft  praife,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  be  beftowed  upon 

•  any  style,  is,  that  we  are  carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  the  argument^, 

•  without  attending' to  the  words;’  p.  213,- 

Serife  and  argument  in  this  paffage  are  parts  of  fyle ;  a  fentiment  which 
though  fufficiently  abfurd,  the  author  did  not  mean  to  communicate.  For 
Style,  he  lays,  confifis  of  two  parts,  ‘  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  compoftiion 

•  words  §.* 

It  is  not, “therefore,  oiftyle  that  he  here  fpeaks,  though  he  ufes  the  ex- 
preflion.  « ‘ 

4.  ‘  To  quote  more  would  be  to  tranferibe  great  part  of  the^work'^  p.  2f9. 
This  is  faid  by  the  author,  after  the  exhibition  pf  /even  Jentences  from 

the  hiftory  ot  Tacitus;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  paffage,  that  the 
hifory  of  Tacitus  confifts  only  of  a  few  fentences  more  than  thole  he  has 

f  Here,  by  an  odd  blunder,  the  author  fritters  down  the  human  ipecies  to  a  finale  iadi- 
Viduai. 

§  P.  a. 
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tranfcribed.  But  this  meaning,  though  e^prefjed,  was  not  furely  intended, 
VI.  Of  the  author's  infringements  of  grammar,  which  are  frequent  and 
grofs,  and  which  are  altogether  inexcufable  in  a  writer  exprefsiy  treating 
the  grammatical  art,  we  (hall  hold  out  a  few  examples. 

’  1.  ‘  I  mean  exclamation,  by  which  a  fpeaktr  or  <writer  ftarts  ftom  his  fub* 
je<5f,  and  breaks  out  into  fome  rapturous  expreflion  of  admiration,  adonilh- 
mcnt,  or  whatever  other  paffion  moves  them;*  p.  loS. 

*  2.  ‘  It  is  in  that  part  ol  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  makes  a  perfonage  of 
‘  the  laws  and  community  of  Athens,  and  introduces  them  arguing  againd 

•  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  which  Crito  had  advifed  ;  and  the  argument  is 
‘  carried  on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and  them,  for  feveral 

pages;*  p.  i  i6. 

It  is  the  perjbnage  who  argues,  not  the  Icnus  and  the  community.  If  the  laws 
and  the  community  could  have  argued,  there  would  have  been  no  occa> 
fion  for  the  profopopoeia.  The  word  them  here  repeated  has,  therefore,  a 
double  impropriety;  and  the  grammatical  imperfctftion  will  offend  lead  the 
fenfible  reader. 

3.  ‘  There  is  no  author  %  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  attempted  to  divide  and 
‘  clafs  under  different  heads,  all  this  variety  of  figures;*  p.  155. 

4.  ^  Such  was' even  the  original  form  of  government  in  Rorm,  not  under 

*  their  kings,  but  under  their  confuls ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  un- 
der  confuls,  they  had  only  two  chief  magiftrates,  in  place  of.  one 

‘  that  they  had  before;*  p.  241. 

How  their  and  they  can  refer  to  Rome^  is  a  difficulty  which  the  author  may 
explain  into  one  of  thofe  namelefs  figures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Thu¬ 
cydides 

’  5.  ‘  By  this  means  they  heard,  not  only  him,  but  every  ether  famous' 
‘  fpeaker  ;*  p.  255. 

6.  ‘  But,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  are  very  much  better  than  the  b^  after 
‘  his  time;*  p.  386. 

7.  ‘  But  Greece,  with  its  liberty  and  glory  in  arms,  loft  alfo  ///tafte  for 
^  the  fciences  and  the  fine  arts;  and,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us,  thet 

*\veret  fome  time  before  his  age,  become  almoft  *oarbarous  ;*  p.  439* 

8.  ‘  Among  the  ancients  there  nuas  one  people,  who  *were  eminent  for 
‘  nothing  but  athletic  excrcifes;’  p.  451. 

Such  are  the  language  f;  manner,  and  compofition  of  an  author,  who 
affc(fts  to  have  formed  himfclf  upon  the  ancient  models  which  he  evidently 
does  not  underftand,  and  who  is  ambitious  that  our  men  of  letters  ihouid 
imtate  his  example  !  What,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe^  docs  he  m^b? 

‘  Would  he  put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art?  would  he  deftroy 
ty,  elegance,  and  even  pcrfpicuity  of  ftyle?  Would  he  have  our  learning. 
t  and  philofophy  to  fpeak  a  language  as  barbarous  as  the  GerdaaB  meuir 
VoL.  V.  .  •  i- 1 


P.  199.  _ 

f  It  is  tCKbe  remembered  alfo,  that  the  conftaot  pbfafeology  of  the  autbor  is,  I 

He  repeats  this  language  in'  a  manner  the  mod  difgiifiins  and  nauieoui.  .  It  occurs  fr0<)O(;istjiy  ' 
in  every  page.  Even  in  the  fame  fcAtence  it  is  repeated.  This  is  ah  iotin^oa.to 
that  he  mufi  rely  dn  tlie  author's  private  opinion,  which  he  may  charitably 
been  rafbly  erpoufed.  For,  on  fneh  occafioris;  he  gives  no  reafoof* 
rathof^ '  3oioppius  and  Sc«li|ct  art  jxtierat  tf  aad  p«liio»ft» 
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*  phyfics  of  LeibnitZy  or  the  Swedilh  hiftory  of  Linnaeus^  which  are  not 
even  intelligible,  except  to  thofe  who  make  a  ftudy  of  their  lingos  J 
Thus,  at  the  cxpence  of  fome  thought  and  trouble,  we  have  examined 
this  work,  both  as  to  matter  and  execution.  By  a  fate,  which  is  uncom« 
mon,  but  perfectly  luitable  to  its  demerits,  it  has  funk  into  oblivion,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  polfible  for  us  to  criticife  it.  The  public,  anticipating  our  de- 
cifion,  left  us  only  the  talk  of  conveying  its  fentiments  and  our  own  to  the 
author;  and  he  will  do  .us  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  per¬ 
formed  It  with  attention.  Yielding  neither  to  latire  nor  panegyric,  we  have 
ikctched,  at  large,  a  likenefs  that  neither  derogates  nor  flrUters  f .  Proofs 
certain  and  decilive  have  accompanied  our  cenfures.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of 
impartiality,  with  the  fame  honell  freedom,  we  now  contradf  the  canvas, 
and  catching  the  principal  features,  crowd  them  into  a  narrower  ground. 

The  quacks  of  literature  ‘aim,  in  general,  at  fome  conciliating  circum- 
ftance,  and  wilh  to  infmuate  themfelves  mto  no-tice.  But,  the  author,  though 
of  this  tribe,  joins  .infult  to  folly;  and,  while  he  unites  every  fource  of 
raiftake,  affeffs  every  quality  that  can  offend.  He  fixes  htmfelf,  according¬ 
ly,  in  a  point'of  fingularity,  equally  dillindl  from  rcafon  and  from  mode- 
Ity.  Weak,  undiftinguifliing,  and  credulous,  his  induftry  could  only  lead 
him  to  error,  his  reading  to'abfurdity.  Adoring  antiquity,  and  crouching 
in  its  trammels,  he  tranlbribcs  what  his  natural  imbecility  did  not  permit 
him  to  underftand;  and,  he  writes,  when  it  was  impoffible  he  could  think. 
Vain,  notwithftanding,  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  not  fatisfied  with  mifin- 
terpreting  and  abufmg  it,  he  furveys,  with  derifion,  the  moft  admired  pro- 
du^ions  of  the  prefent  age.  It  feemed  to  him  that  the  anciertt  and  the 
modern  literature  were  at  variance;  and  that  he  could  not  teftify  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  former,  without  detradling  from  the  latter.  Whatever  is 
tafleful  and  elegant,  ingenious  and  inftrudling  in  the  labours  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  whatever  approaches  them  neareft  to  the  great  models  of  anti¬ 
quity,  appears  to  his  uninflruded  intelledl  to  carry  them  in  a  contrary  dU 
rc€Iion.  He  fattens  on  their  perfedlions,  not  on  their  wcaknettes;  and,  fu¬ 
rious^.  after  an  unufual  manner,'  reaches  blows  that  only  expofe  him  to 
laughter  Swelling  with  pride  and  with  fpleen,  he  treats  himfelf  with 


^  See  the  author’s  preface,  p.  i8.  ' 

f  Sec  Numbers  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII. 

•  Here  a  peculiarity  is  to  be  remarked  of  our  crhic.  Thoug'h  he  ahufes  the  g^retteft  authen’S 
of  moderiT  Hmes,  and  thofe  of  Scotland  in  particular,  he  mentions  aeuher  their  names  nor 
their  works.  From  Ms  (kill,  however,  in  detraction,  they  arc  pointed  out  to  the  attentive 
reader,  He  rneaut  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  icem,  to  gratify  his  ill-nature,  and  to  guard  his 
work  ffom  their  refehtment.'  For,  retaining  the  power  of  prevarication,  with  a  watch fNlnefs 
and  anxiety  Which  mark  deliberation  and  dclign,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  but  that  he  would  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  his  defence,  if  any  .of  tbefe  writers,  forgetting  their  dignity,  would  condefeend  to 
chattha  il«i.iHe  betrays,  for  example,  a  particular  rancor  againfl  the  mod  refpe^table  author 
of  *  Elements  of  Criticifm,*  and  againd  the  celebrated  philofopher  Mr  Hume.  And  in  both 
cafes  he  retains  his  ufual  wildnefs ;  for  he  will  not  aUow  the  former  to  be  a  critic ^  nor  the  lancr 
to  be  a  Jfhilo/opbcri  and  he,  farther,  pronounces  that  they  are  ignorant  and  incapable  ;  yet  he  is 
not  to  be  at^led  of  mentioning  either  their  names,  or  the  tides  of  their  works.  And  thus, 
if  the  abuie  were  imput^  to  him,  he  would,  in  all  probalulity,  affirm  that  they  were  not  the 
perfons  he  pointed  at.  Other  examples  of  this  behaviour  might  be  given,  if  neccflary.  This* 
deceit  is  not  only  mean  and  (hallow,  but  leads  to  a  fufpicion,  that  he  made  his  cenfures  under 
m  confcioiifeers  of  their  injudice..  And,  on  this  fuppodtion,  we  think  be  (hould  have  recol- 
lefted,^*tfa9Hn  held  himfelf  out  in  a  light  of  all  other  the  mod  ridiculous,  by  forcing  bis  rea¬ 


der  more  particularly  to  contrad  his  imperfcdlons  and  nothingneis,  with  the  genius,  the  | 
Uite}  Uie  philofopby,  and  the  erudition  of  Lord  Kaimes  and  Mr liume.  i 
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panegyric,*  and  fpits  an  impotent  venom  againft  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
our  nation,  He  ftippofes  learning  annihilated,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but 
over  Europe^  and,  by  indulging  this  chimaera,  he  flatters  his  felfilh  fenfi- 
bilities,  and  holds  himfelf  out  confpicuoufly  on  its  ruins.  Thoughtlefs,  he 
yet  imputes  to  himfelf  fcience;  giddy,  he  is  yet  enamoured  of  his  wifdom; 
illiterate,  he  yet  boafts  of  erudition.  His  follies,  whimfies,  paflions,  im¬ 
pudence,  and  contradidions,  arc  perpetually  exhibiting  themfelves;  and, 
with  a  wildnefs  fo  original  and  eccentric,  and  a  prominence  fo  fantaftic  and 
elevated,  that,  it  is  to  be  faid  with  propriety  and  truth,  that  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  no  age  or  country,  has  been  infulted  and  difgraced  by  a  char¬ 
latan' fo  audacious,  fo  abfurd,  and  fo  contemptible  ||. 

It  is  painful  to  reprobate  performances  of  any  kind.  But  the  purpofes 
of  the  critical  art  can  only  be  anfwered,  by  letting  forth  the  troth.  And, 
though  authors  are  to  be  offended,  the  public  is  to  gain.  Perhaps,, it  even 
gains  moft  when  criticifm,  finding  it  necelTary  to  be  rigoroiifly  exaflj  af* 
fumes  her  fevereft  note,  and  her  keeneft  indignation;  when  furveying  with 
contempt  the  arrogant  pretender  to  knowledge,  (he  records  his  claims  and 
infignificancc,  holds  out  in  the  hideoufnefs  of  contraft  his  pride  and  his  fol¬ 
ly,  and  forcing  conviction  into  every  mind,  teaches  even  his  friends  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  her  cenfures,  though  fatally  blafting,  are  ftrikingly  jult; 
when  humbling  his  prCfumption,  expofing  his  ignorance,  and  eyeing  with » 
fcorn  his  weaknefs,  fhe  lays  for  ever  in  ruins,  a  reputation  once  great  by 
grimace,  afieCtation,  and  deceit ;  and,  when  calling  aloud  to  the  altonifhed, 
the  detected,  and  the  mortified  culprit,  fhe  bids  him  know  the  burnings  of 
fhame,  and  the  anguifh  of  difappointment. 

Shall  I  go  to  War  with  my  American  Brethren  ? 

A  Difeourfe  addrejfed  to  all  concerned  in  determining  that  important 
^ejiion.  Firji  publijhed  at  London^  1 769  ;  to  vjhich  are  now  added^ 
a  Preface 'and  Appendix.  By  John  Erlkine,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Mini* 
ft ers  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh^  Printed  in  the  year  ij']6.-~^(The  title 
bears  the  name  of  no  publifter.)  Price  3  *. 

^  4 

This  performance  is  of  a  fingular  kind,  and  we  are  forry,  that  we  can 
commend  neither  the  diferetion  nor  the  modefty  of  the  author.  He 
oppofes  himfelf  to  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  and  fcruples  not,  in 
exprefs  terms,  to  confider  the  nation  as  infatuated  f.  In  our  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  he  ought  to  have  fufpeCted  his  own  fallibility,  rather  than  that  of  the 

.  r  . 

J  In  th<fc  obfervations,  and  tbofe  formerly  made,  wc  have  affeCfcd’ troth  more  than  po- 
fittnefs.  Our  conduCt,  we  arc  fatisfied,  is  juft,  notwithftanding,  and  proper  ;  unlcfs,  ind(^, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  receiving  with  fubmilHon  and  meannefs,  an  open  and  grofs  infult, 
which  it  was  in  our  power  to  punifh  in  an  cfieAual  manner  This  infult  may  be  fecn  in  the 
introduction  to  the  volume  before  us. 

*  '  No  bookfeller,  it  would  Icem,  chufed  to  aCl  openly  as  the  publilber  of  this  difeourfe,  from 
the  fear  of  being  profecuted. 

,,  f  *  The  greateft  part,*  fays  he,  •  of  ^all  charaCfers  and  denominations,  through  flrltaio, 
approve  the  meafures  of  adminlftration,  which  I  am  not  able  to  account  for,  ^without  /uppofin^ 

’ the  n..iion  judicially  infatuated  F  pref.  p.  i.  What  it  this  but  lo  fay,  that  the  Almighty  has. 
.in  a  miraculous  manner,  laid  the  curie  of  folly  upon  the  lot})  fwfes  of  par  Bameni,  and  al- 
mpft*  the  vfhole  inhabitants  of  the  nation,  becaufe  they  di^er  in  opinion  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Joha 
^rikine  ?  This  muff  be  a  very'  horrid  crime  indeed. 


A  Jy^courfe^  ■ 

legifiature  and  the  nation ;  and,  if  there  is  infatuatica:  in  the-  cafe/  W  naoft 
fiiicerely  believe,  that  it  is  on  his  fide*  • 

To  immodefiy  he  adds  an  ignorance^  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expeded  from  his  education  and  rank.  From  his  defence  of  the  colonies 
we  can  learn,  that  he  is  yet  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mother-country,  and  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  It 
does  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  Americans  are  aduated  by  niotives  of  .inde¬ 
pendence  and  rebellion.  He  feems  to  infinuate,  that,  in  the  fame  fituation,  he 
would  ad  in  the  fame  manner  f .  He  appears  to  threaten  with  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  vengeance,  thofc  who  (hall  fight  againft America  J;.  He  fug- 
gefts,  with  what  intention  we  pretend  not  to  pronounce,  that  the  Ameri-^^ 
^ans  may  corrupt,  with  a  prefent  of  fovereignty,  die  commanders  of  our  fleet,  | 
or  of  our  army  ;  and  that  they  may  throw  .thcmfelves  into  the  arms  of  ^ 
foreign  power  |).  And  he  offers  an  argument  againft  punifning  capitally 
the  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  which  wilbrecal  to  many  readers  what  was  I 
urged  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  traitors  in  the  1715  ? 

Thecondud  of  government,  he  is  not  contented  to  traduce  as  partial  and 
tniftaken,  as  dcfpotic  and  uncouftitutional  ii\  regard  to  America.  He  fees  [ 
dangers  at  home ;  and  he  trembles  not  only  for  .  our  liberties,  but  our  reli¬ 
gion.  Popery, the  Jefuits,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  haunt  his  imagnation 


•  What  feems  to  us  fomewhat  ftrangc,  this  fermon,  which  cenfores  the  mcafures  of  admi-? 
niOration,  appears  to  have  conic  from  /he  pulpit  ;  (fee  the  6rft  paragraph).  Yet  the  author  l 
^hleirrnly  declares,  that  his  fermons  nei)cr  hinted  at  tlte  mea/ures  of  admnijiratlon  ;  pref.  p.  5, 

He  allows  that  he  has  correfponded  with  perlbns  in  America  on  public  affairs  ;  he  acknow* 

.  Jedges,  that  he  communicated  to  them  his  Jentiments  with  freedom  ;  and  what  his  fentinientf 
are  it  is  not  difficult  to  know.  Yet  he  denies  that  he  has  encouraged  rebellious  principles; 
pref.  p.  5.  (Sec  alfo  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  dated  Oftober  6th, 
1775,  and  remarks  on  It  in  this  work,  No  XXV.  p.  614.)  The  evident  fpirit  of  his  difeourfe  ; 
is  to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  mcafures  of  govcinment,  and  to  foiftef  the  pbftinacy  of  the  I 
4^Qlooies.  Yct'he  declares,  that  he  has  publilh^l  it  v/ith  hit  name t  ‘  that  he  may  . be  free  from 
t^>c  blood  that  (ball  belhcd  on  cither  fide;*  pref.  p.  5.  T,hcle  CQatradi^ions,  fo  obvious  and  ; 
fo  violent,  the  author  might  have  fpared.  It  was  very  poffiblcfor  him  to  diifhfc  his  opinions, 
without  expofing  his  veracity.  '  .  , 

f  Attend  to  the  reafoning  in  p.  7.  p.  18.  Jp.  Oo.  al. 

\  Page  6.  ‘ 

I  P.  II.  ‘  What  if  the  colonics  ffiould  throw  themfclycs  iqto  the  arm.s  of  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  or  fbmc  other  proteftant  power,  and  obtain  from  them  more  favourable  terms  of  fub- 
jetflion' than  ever  they  afked  from  their  ihothcr-country  ?  Some  will  fay,  .th^fe  arp  (che^es  i 
■that  only  madmen  would  adopt.  I  allow  it.  But  a  je^oufy,  however  groundlefs,  that  thofc  > 
who  proteO  the  privileges  of  a  community  are  undermining  them,  hath  often  produced  fuch 
ma'dnefs.  By  denying  them  terms,  which,  though  they  arc  wrong  in  aCcing,  yet  we  can  grani 
wiih  little  hurt,  we,  may  drive  them  into  mcafures,  ruinous  both  to  theoifUves  and  to  us, 
which  we  might  eafily  have. prevented,  but  fhall  never  be  able  to  redr^s.*  \ 

§  P.ir.  la.  ^  ^ 

••  *  Popery*  Ays, he,  *  ha<  mightily  increafed  in  England.  Tares  have  been  fown,  .and 
have  fprung  up  in  abundance,  while  the  watchmen,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  have  flu'qibcred 

andilt^t;’  p.  i8f  ^  ^  ,  ,  r  ,  .  .  “ 

*  JffidUt  baniffied  from  'popiffi  countries  for  their  immoral  and  treafonable  opinions  and 
pra^ices,  have  found,  in  dur  proteftant  i(Iand,  an  undifturbied  retreat;  and  the  wiftjcd  for 
cyjportunity  pf  fpreadioj^  poifonous  tenets,  unobicrved,  .pr  at  Icaft  not  fufficiently  checketl. 

It  is ‘to  be  fear^,  that,  when  they  can  venture  it  with  fafety,  they  may  a^in  betake  them- 
felines  to  aftaftipationa,  mafiacres,  or  gunpowder-plots,  the  arms,  with  which^cy  have  former-, 

*4f  Ipught  forthe  ^h^c  caui^  According  to  their  principles,  fo  poble  an  end  whl  iim^ify 
the  bafeft  means,  and  transform,  I  Iboald  cathejr  havefaid  tranfubAantfate,  darknefs  into  light, 

jind  evil  into p.  xm  r  '  ‘ 

It  wQuldl^m  the  Englilhpapifts  fre  .i^ow  difpofed  to  acknowledge  the  fufpjcionf.of  the 
tate  preteuder^s  birth  well-founded,  and  tp  .make  a  pu(h,  was  |t  In  thar  power,  for  his  Sari* 


j 

f 


J  Di/mr/ct 


He  complains  that  the  penal  laws  againd  papids  have  not  been  enforced ; 
and  their  differing  from  him  onreligous  points  feemsto  hima  very  heinous 
crime.  He  conceives  that  the  Jefuits  have  the  ear  of  adminidratlon  ♦.  He  is 
terrified  at  the  influence  of  popilh  books,  pidtures^  and  baubles  f.  He  apo¬ 
logizes  for  rebellion,  pleads  for  the  fanatics  of  Ncw-England,  and  feems 
to  infid  for  the  pcrfccutionjof  papids  J.  He  laments,  in  a  pathetic  drain,  the 
date  of  our  ifland,  fo  deditute  ,of  tropps.  He  dreads  an  invafion  from 
Spain  and  France;  and  he  dreams  of  the  infurredions  of  Tories  and  Ro<* 
man  Catholics. 

His  appendix  is  even  wilder  than  his  difeourfe  and  preface.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  he  difcouraged,  and  meant  to  prevent,  the  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  approaching  the  throne,  and  making  known  its  loyalty.  He  rc- 
publifhes,  and  with  the  fandion  of  his  name,  the  paper  which  he  circulated 
for  thefe  purpofes.  He  proceeds  to  a  meafure  more  furprifing  dill.  Lik? 
another  .Oates,  he  gives  intelligence  of  another  plot  !  He  hints  at  defignsj, 
dark,  deadly,  and  traitorous.  He  gives  to  the  world  an  addrefs,  teeming 
with*  treafon  §.  He  has  a  tale  to  unfold,  and  ,hp  invites  government  tp'ex- 
amine  him  Q. 

man  MajeJIy.  To  thefe  clrcuoa fiances  I  would  add,  that  genealogical  tables  of  the  houfe  of 
Stewart  arc  faid  to  be  handed  about  among  them,  in  which  the  houfe  of  Hanorer  are  branded 
as  ufurpers,  the  late  pretender  and  his  two  ions  are  altogether  omitted,  and  the  houfe  of  Savoy 
is  pointed  ont  as  intitled,  by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Uritilh  crown  ;*  p.  ^o. 

*  *  Gentlenefs/  fays  he,  *  not  to  lay  encouragement  JefuiiSt  and  harlhnefs  to  colopief, 

fieadily  attached  to  procefiant  principles,  and  to  the  fuccellion  in  the  illufirious  houfe  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  has  an  ugly  afpeB»  Te  "who  are  now  in  the  admimjfration,  guard  againfi  the  rock^  that  haw 
proved  fatal  to  feme  of  your  predecefibrs.  iieware  of  tJangerous  ill-grounded  confidence  in  men, 
who  entertain  opinions  themfeives,  or  are  under  ihe  infiuence  or  diredUou  of  fuch  a5  entertaip 
opinions  unfriendly  to  our  king,  our  religion,  our  liberty  Wiien  their  word^  are  frnoother 
than  oil,  war  Is  in  their  hearts :  Though,  therefore,  they  fpeak  fair,  believe  them  not ;  for 
fcvcij  abominations  lurk  in  their  hreafts  p.  »I.  ^ 

f  •  In  the  fprings,*  fays  he,  ‘  and  fnmmers  of  thefe  years,  (the  years  1754  and  tht 

difaffefted  party  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  were  particularly  a^ive  in  fending  Qv.et  prjefis 
in  difguife,  and  other  emifiaries,  and  large  cargoes  of  popifh  books,  plfhires,  and  other  i'ucji 
holy  lumber;*  p.  I9. 

f  We  believe,  that  it  is  more  natural  to  expert  convcifions  from  popery,  while  the  papifis 
continue  a  tolerated  feff,  than  under  the  violence  of  perfec  acion.  Sanguis  martyrnm’femen  ec- 
clejicfe,  is  a  canon  that  applies  not  only  to  the  true  church,  hut  to  evexy  denomination  of  i'cfU- 
rics.  What  then  can  the  author  mean,  by  wirhing  for  the  exertion  of  feveritlcs  again  (f  pa- 
pi  fts  ?  He  cannot  wifli,  furcly,  to  incrcalc  thefe  feftarics  ?  Is  he  .afraid,  then,  tha\,  if  the 
Roman  catholics  are  not  difinrbed  in  their  rcHgion,  they  will  eontinoe  peaceable  fnbje^fs  Uf 
Great  Britain  ?  This,  alfb,  we  conceive,  can  hardly  be  his  meaning,,  iince,  in  other  places 
pf  his  work,  he  dreads  the  plots  of  Roman  catholics.  Wc  confefs,  we  can  hud  no  meaning 
all  in  his  declamation  againfi  the  papifis,  unlefs,  jnd.eed,  it  be,  that  he  is  an  advegute  for  thefe 
intolerant  and  fanguinary  doftrincs  which  Rome  herfelf  has  abandoned,  in  this  polite,  im- 
Inane,  and  philofophic  age.  Such  notions,  we  Ihouid  hope,  are  peculiar  to  birrtielf.  Yet  it’fs 
obvious,  ifdndeed  there  be  a  party  in  the  Scottifii  church  .who  haye  embraced  thenQ,  they  mirfi 
aft  in  oppodtion  to  the  fpirit  and  morality  of  our  molt  holy  religion,  and  to  ^e  befi  feelings 

the  bumf  n  heart. ' 

§  He  intitles  it,  *  A  treafonable  paper,  under  the  fignaCure  of  a  SoUTH-BkiTOK.*  It  is 
dated  Afh-Wcdnefday,  Feb.  Id.  1774. 

I  *‘I  appeal,*  fays  he,  *  to  Tories,  and  many  fuch  I  am  convinced  tbctC  MC*  ^ho, 
fhey  fcruple  the  abjuration  Patb^  are  fenfibic  of  their  happincis  under  the  prp^t  ^oyernmeot, 
>fiQi  no  change  of  it,  and,  on  t)ean  Sherlock's  principles,  are  confeienHoufly  loyal.  Whether 

writer  ^  and fecret  /^readers  ofjkis  treasonable  essay,  were  the  king*  s  friends  y  or  harbour^ 

of  darky  deadljy  and  trmtorous  deftgns  p.  3«.  *  .  *,  » 

*  For  fufficient  reafons,  J  ebufe  not  to  gratify  private  curiofityy  as  to  the  occaOon  of  the  Sou  t  h- 
Brxton  falling  into  my  hands,  or  the  circum fiance's,  which  though  no  proof,  are  a  firong 
iroundof  fufpicion,  ttM  It  hath  been  difperfed  among  the  dUaffe^cd  for'tbe  word  of  pur- 


If  the  autlior,  in  fadl,  has  knowledge  of  a  plot  againft  the  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  if  the  paper  he  has  publiftied,  be  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  this  plot,  why  is  this  knowledge  laid  before  the  public  ?  Why  is 
this  paper  communicated  to  it  ?  Did  he  mean  to  warn  the  plotters  to  take 
care  of  themfelves  ?  Did  he  Intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  effe<5tiially  to  difeover  and  to  punifti  them  ?'  We  will  not  fay,  that 
thefe  were  his  intentions;  but  we  will  fay,  that  thefe  'intentions  muft  be 
anfwered  by  his  publication.  A  man  of  prudence,  and  a  friend  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  would,  in  fnch  a  lituation,  have  addreffed  himfclf  privately  to  thofe 
vho  watch  over  the  national  concerns,  and  not  to  the  public  at  large. 

while  we  condemn  the  author  for  publilhing  this  treafonahle  paper^  we 
pud  alfo  find  fault  with  him  for  republilhing  his  difeourfe  at  this  late 
hour.  Before  the  declaration  of  war,  before  the  legiflature  had  pronounced 
the  Americans  to  be  in  a  date  of  rebellion,  he  might,  without  blame,  make 
known  his  fentiments.  After  the  difpute,  however,  had  been  fully  canvaf-  | 
fed  by  the  wifed  heads  in  the  kingdom,  after  war  had  been  declared,  and 
after  the  legiflature  had  determined  itfelf ;  to  period  in  his  fentiments,  to 
hold  them  out  again,  not  only  with  pertinacity,  but  with  infiilt  to  govern-  ; 
pent,  aud  to  ^yer  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  infatuated,  becaufe  it  approves  \ 


of  the  vigorous  meafures  which  are  adopted,  is  a  dretch  of  condudl,  where¬ 
of  the  wildnefs  is  fo  grofs,  and  the  guilt  fo  daring,  that  we  care  not  to 
deferibe  them.  We  revere  and  venerate  liberty.  We  could  even  confider 
her  as  a  goddefs,  and  worfliip  her  in  temples.  We  rejoice  in  the  oppofi- 
tion  that  is  given  to  a  minider.  We  look  with  refped  to  the  turbulence  of 
the  mob  of  Great  Britain.  But,  we  know  that  there  is  a  d.idindlion  be¬ 
tween  the  meafures  ot  the  minider,  and  the  folemn  a<ds  of  the  legiflature. 
And  we  mud  exprefs  our  amazement,  that  this  didinedion  does  not  feem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  author. 

His  piety  we  difpute  not ;  his  learning  is  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  the 
influence  he  enjoys  from  his  dation  is  extenfive.  His  publication,  accord¬ 
ingly,  will  circulate  with  rapidity,  and  be  read  with  ferioufnefs.  And 
what  impreffions,  does  he  fancy,  will  it  leave  with  his  admirers  and  the  mul¬ 
titude?  Does  it  tend  to  reconcile  them  to  government?  or  to  America? 
Docs  it  defend  the  caufe  of  Great  Britain?  or  of  the  colonies?  That  his  de^ 
fign  is .  favourable  to  his  country  and  nation,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  and 
men  of  reflexion  andfenfe  will  obferve,with  indignation,  the  art  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  to  promote  the  operation  of  his  fentiments.  His  pamphlet  Is  vend¬ 
ed  for  a  trifle;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fermon;  it  is  written  in  the  canting  puri- 
tannic  dyle  which  impofes  on  the  vulgar ;  and  it  appeared  at  a  period  * 
when  many  of  the  clergy,  whofe  fentiments  are  fuppofedto  refemblehisown, 
were  met  in  one  place,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  confulting  its  bed  pror 
mulgation  over  Scotland  ij:.  • 

Thefe  things  bear  no  kindly  afpecd.  Yet  the  author  is  pleafed  to  men¬ 
tion  that  his  behaviour  has  been  didfated  by  a  fenje  of  duty^  and  for  th^ 
peace  oj  his  ovm  mind.  The  apology  adds  to  the  offence.  Has  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Congrefs  ;  and  is  he,  therefore,  hound  to  advance  its 

*  -  4  4*  4  . 

pofes.  J  am  ready,  -when  properly  required,  to  give  my  lawful  fuperkrs  all  the  fatisfaBloh  in  my 
power  on  thofe  headi  ;  and  with  the  iei's  reludtance,  as  )  know  nothing  that  can  M  a  charg/, 
or  even  a  rufpicion  of  guilt,  upon  any  particular  perfon  ibid.  ^  ^  ' 

*  The  end  of  the  month  of  May,  wi^le  the  General.  Affembly  was  fitting.  ‘ 

I  It  had  circulated  before  over  England.  ....  .  .  ^ 
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purpofes?  Is  this  the  di/fy  he  fpeaks  of?  And  can  his  peace  or  tranquillity 
be  only  fecured  by  difturbing.  that  of  his  country?  The  obligations 
which  he  owes  to  the  government  which  protects  him,  and  to  the  ellablifh- 
ment  which  gives  him  his  fubliftence,  require,  in  our  judgement,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fentiments,  and  another  drain  of  conduct.  We  pu(h  not,  however, 
the  argument  to  extremity :  We  abftain  from  the  formal  confideration  of 
his  loyalty  as  a  fubje<d,  and  his  gratitude  as  the  member  of  an  edablifhed 
church:  And  let  him  refpedl  our  tendernefs. 

This  flight  notice,  we  fliould  hope,  may  be  fuflacient  to  guard  againft 
the  poifon  of  his  pamphlet.  And  we  have  to  remark,  that  this  notice, 
gentle  as  it  is,  we  fliould  have  with-held  from  the  public  out  of  regard  to* 
his  virtne  and  piety;  if  it  were  not  notorious,  that,  while  many  of  the 
wild  divifion  of  the  Scottifh  clergy  neglcdl  altogether  to  offer  prayers  for 
our  mod  gracious  fovereign,  there  are  others,  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  they 
a<Elually  proditute  their  pulpits  by  railing  againd  government,  and  invo¬ 
king  the  Almighty  to  crown  w'ith  fuccefs  the  American  arms. 

Letters  from  Edinburgh  ^  written  in  the  years  ly^^and  1775,  containing 
fame  Obfervations  on  the  Diverfions^  Cuftoms^  .Manners ^  and  Laws  of 
the'  Scottifh  Nation^  during -a  fix  Months  Refidence  in  Edinburgh^ 
London  Dodfley.  8vo.  Price  5  s.  •  i  , 

Travels  are  fo  entertaining,  and  afford  fo  much  information,  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  fo  few  excel  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  They 
are,  in  general,  the  fuperficial  and  curfory  remarks  of  perfons  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  country  they  deferibe.  They  are  often  deformed  by 
prejudice,  illiberality,  and  vanity.  And  they  arife  frequently  not  from 
the  traveller’s  own  obfervation,  but  from  what  he  has  gathered  by  infor¬ 
mation  from  people  not  endued  with  difcerninent  or  veracity. 

That  a  perfon,  by  a  few  months  refidence  in  a  country,  fliould  not  only 
become  acquainted  with  its  foil,  climate,  dreffes,  diverfions,  and  other  fa- 
perflcial  matters,  but  fliould  alfo  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  manners, 
and  the  conjiitution  of  its  boroughs,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofwig, 
that,  in  breathing  a  foreign  climate,  the  dranger  fucks  in  a  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  it  would  cod  a  native  the  labour  of  many  years  to  acquire. 

However  applicable  thefe  obfervations  may  be  to  the  letters  now  before 
us;  whatever  deficiencies  or  errors  may  be  found  in  them,  they  are  not 
tindured  with  that  illiberal  fpirit,  which  is  frequently  entertained  againd 
foreign  countries;  by  none  more  than  the  Englifh,  and  that  in  a  particular* 
manner  againd  the  Scots.  Nay,  the  author,  mifled,  we  prefume,  by  the 
civilities  he  received  in  this  country,  attributes  to  the  Scots  qualifications 
which  they  by  no  means  poffefs.  And  he  is.at  pains  to  vindicate  them  from 
Dr  Johnfon’s  illiberal  and  unmannerly  refiedions,  and  the  falfe  deferip-  ^ 
lions  he  gives  of  their  country.  ,  He  is  much  offended,  in  particular,  with 
Dr  Johnfon,  for  obferving  that  the  Scots  are*  no  fcholars,  *  but  that  they 
poffefs  a  middle  date  between  profound  learning  and  profound  ignorance/ 
Yet  this,  notwithdanding,  is  the  very  charafter  which  he  himfelf  gives  of 
the  Scots ;  ‘  you  find,*  fays  he,  ?  few  of  the  common  people  very  illiterate* 
though  the  firft  <f  their  literati  are  no  great  fcholars*  :  _  . . :  i 
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The  account  he  gives  ©f  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  is,  in  many  particulars, 
furprifingly  erroneous.  ‘  The  Provoft,’  ‘  he  obferves,  ^  is  generally  a 
tfadefman,  and  confequently  much  ufed  to  armst '  Who,  upon  reading  this, 
could  mifs^to  form  to,  himfelf  the  idek  of  a  cutler  or  gunfmith  ?  Yet,  in 
fedf,  fo  far  from  being  a  tradefman,  the  Provoll  not  only  is,  but  rnuft  be 
chofen  from  the  merchant-company.  He  fays,  that  in  the  IheriflP-court, 
no  fum  can  be  fucd  for  above  ten  mcrks.  We  fuppofe  there  is  hardly  a 
refidenter  in  the  kingdom  worth  ten  merks,  who  docs  not  know,  that  fums 
to  any  extent  may  be  fued  for  before  the  fheriff.  The  Dean  of  guild’s 
dourt,  he  fays,  takes  cognifahce  of  mercantile  caufes.  But  in  faft,  their 
jurifdiftion  in  this  branch  is  become  obfolete,  and  they  have  long  confined 
thcmfclves  to  the  care  of  buildings ;  that  they  be  eredled  according  to  law, 
neither  incroaching  on  public  (Ireets  nor  private  property;  and  that  they  ) 
be  not  fuflPercd  to  fall  into  a  ruinous  condition.  He*  obferves,  that  none 
but  the  Principal  of  the  univerfity  refides  in  the  college.  But  the  profef- 
fors  of  mathematics,  humanity,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  as  alfo  the  aflifiant  r 
to  Dr  Monro,  refide  in  it.  The  bridge,  he  tells  us,  was  built  by  fubfcrip-  | 
don.  Alas!  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  know,*  to  the' city’s  coft,  that.  ' 
h'Was  built  out  of  its  funds.  The  theatre  too ,  muft  be  built  by  the  fabfcrip- 
ifops  of  a  fct  of  gentlemen,  •mhofe  property  it  is,  and  nxjho  let  it  to  Mr  Rofi  for 
L.400.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  his  account  is  extremely  erroneous. 

Wo  were  led  to  expcdl  fomething  of  moment  from  the  title  of  one  of 
Ms  letters,  The  feudal  fy ft tm\  and  its’ conftquehces :  a  fu bjedf  *  equal  ly  extenfive, 
CTtrious,  and  important.  But,  parturiunt  montes,  we  found  nothing  worthy 
cf  obfervation,  except  this  moft  ablurd  notion,  ‘  That  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  in  the  highlands  have  no  local  attachments,’  and  that  this  indifiFe- 
rence  towards  their  native  country  is  ovving  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  This  | 
fad  and  cohelufion  are  both  the  reverfe  of  truth.  Highlanders  of  all  ranks 
have  an  attachment  to  their  native  mountains,  perhaps  not  to  be  parallel-  , 
led;  and  this  attachment  to  their  country  and  their  lord,  is  in  a  great 
raeafure  owing  to  the  feudal  fyfiem.  Nor  do  the  late  emigrations  from 
particular  fpots  in  the  highlands  form  any  objedions  to  this. '  They,  are 
owing  to  the  oppreflion  which  the  proprietors  of  land  exercife  over  their 
tenants,  joined  to  a  fuccefiion  of  bad  crops,  and  the  falie  and  infidious  de- 
feriptions  of  America,  with  which  rafcally  Ihip'raafters  and  planters  entice 
ignorant  people  from  their  native  country,  and  afterwards  treat  them  with 
grofs  cruelty. 

'  This  author  has  a  pretty  lohg  '  differtacion  upon  the  laws  and  courts  of 
juilice  in  Scotland;  and  ills  fuch  a  one  as  might  have  been  expeded  from 
a  perfon  having  his  opportunities,  full  of  errors.  The  penalty  of  wrong¬ 
ous  imprifonment,  (he  obferves,)  is  from  fix  hundred  down  to  four  hundred 
pound  Scots,  according  to  the.rank' of  the  injured  perfon.  But,  in  fad, ; 
the  penalty  is  from  fix  thoufand  down  to  four  hundred  pounds  Scots;  be<« 
fides,  from  a  hundred  down  to  fix  pounds,  one  merk  Scots  per  diem  during 
the  time  the  perfon  is  wrongfully  decatnedi  Theft,  (he  fays),  Js  not  capi- 
fad,  unlefs  one  is  habit  and  repute  a  thief.  But,f  in  fad,  a  fingle  ad  of  theft, 
if  it  be  of  a  matter  of  valuei  is  ckpitally  puniikable  by  the  Scots'  law. 
Sentences,  (he  obferves),  may  be  put  in  execution  after  eight  days  on  the 
fouth,  and  twelve  on  the  ndith  of  the  river.  Forth.  But,  in  fad;  v  thirty 
days  muft  intervene  between  fentence  and  execution  on  the  foutb,'  and  for¬ 
ty  on  the  north  of  the  river  of  Forth* 
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We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  contreverfy  with  this  author  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  marrlage-l«\vs  of  Scotland,  wliich  he  fo  amply  reviles,  and 
fo  IhameiuJly  rriifreprefentf;,  but  Ihall  briefly  obferve,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  law’s  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  man  who  dtbauches  a  viitiious  Avoman, 
under  promife  ol  marriage,  is  obliged  to  fulfil  that  promife,  are  an  honour 
to  humanity.  Speaking  of  marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  fays,  ‘  A 
man,  indeed,  in  Scoihind,  can  icarcc  be  laid  to  know  whether  he  is  married 
or  not,  I'U  chv.'r  ccfijent  is  nc  f>art  cj  the  hiijinefs.  It  is  fu fficient  that  two  or 
three  people  determine  it  w’ithout  his  pariicipation.  A  woman  w’ho  has  no 
money,  nor  much  virtue,  takes  it  into  her  head,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing  lier  to  marry  Inch  a  man,  and  {lie  does  ir.  She  brings 
two  people  to  Iwear  that  he  called  her  his  wife,  and  that  they  pafTed  the 
night  together  as  fach.  "There  is  not  the  leaft  ocaijk‘>!  that  there  fhculd  be  cue 
<ivorJ  of  truth  In  all  tlis,  or  that  people  ^vho  are  unconcerned  fr.mild  believe  it ;  but 
notwithrtanding'  that,  1  marriage  is  confirmed  according  to  law,  wifely 
made  for  that  purpofe.’  Ke  then  gives  fome  excerpts  Irom  the  fmall  edi¬ 
tion  of  Erfkine’s  InlHiutes,  which  he  has  quoted  fallely  ftH*  his  own  purpo* 
fes.  He  quotes  it  thus,  ‘  It  Is  not  necefiary  chat  the  marriage  fhould  be 
celebrated  by  a  clergyman,  but  that  the  'eonfent  of  the  parties  may  be  de-e' 
dared  before  any  *witnejfes  fivhatrcer\  and  then  he  argues,  ‘  you  here  obferve 
that  the  charatSler  of  the  witntTs  is  not  the  lesfl  nccclfiry ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  occafu'n  to  be  difficult  in  the  choice  of  one,  as  any  wall  be  fuf- 
licient.’  Init  Eifkine's  W’ords  are,  ‘  It  is  not  neceffary  that  marriage  fhoald 
be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  nuy  he  declared  before^ 
any  magijlrais,  orfwpy  before  nxsitnejfesh  So  falfe  a  quotation,  and  an  argu¬ 
ment  fo  contrary  to  the  words  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Scots  bav,  are  unpar¬ 
donable.  With  equal  candor  this  author  proceeds  to  quote  one  half  of  a 
fentence,  and  leave  out  the  other,  by  which  means  the  fcnle  is  totally  per-, 
verted. 

One  of  the  letters  in  this  collc<ilion  is  devoted  to  the  peculiarities  in  tho 
Scots  law’;  which,  from  mlfappreheiifion' Or  mifrcprefeiuation,  he  fays, 
‘  are  not  only  a  contradiclion  to  the  principles  «.f  all  laws  whatever,  but  a 
tlifgrace  even  to  common  fenfe.’  Among  thei’e  peculiarities,*  he  reckons 
*  the  making  reference  to  a  party’s  own  .oath,  to  acquit  or  condemn  him* 
felf.’  This  peculiarity,  how’ever,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans;  and  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  a  rule  more  confident  w’ith  equity.  Where  a  perfon 
is  likely  to  fail  in  his  proof,  yet  is  convMiC*d  of  the  truth  of  what  he  ad¬ 
vances,  he,  by  law’,  is  fuffered  to  refer  it  to  the  defender’s  oath,  ‘  w’hethtr 
the  debt  is  due  or  not.’  If  the  defender  fhall  acknowledge  the  debt,  there 
is  nothing  more  jufi,  than  that  he  fhould  be' found  liable  for  it.  If  he  dt-^ 
iries  it,  there  is  nothing  more  equitable  than  that  the  purfuer,  having  failed 
in  the  mode  of  proof  he  chofe  to  apply  to,  fhould  fail  in  his  caufe.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  the  prefumed  veracity  of  the  oath,  that  the  law  gives 
effcdl  to  ir,  but  on  account  of  the  agreement  of  parties,  <  that,  upon  this 
oath  they  will  put  the  iffue  of  the  caufe.*  And  he  to  whom  it  is  put  may, 
if  he  chufes,  refer  it  back  again  lo'  the  putter.  Thpfe  laws  are  ^one  un- 
jufi  and  capricious,  w’hich,  when  time  or  accident  have  deftroyed  the  mean 
'  cf  proof,  w  ill  not  allow  an  oath  to  be  referred  to  a  defender,  when  by  that 
oath  the  defender  might  eftabliih  the  bafenefs  of  his  right.  A  puiTuer’s 
fwcaring  to  the  juflice  of  his  claim  will  not  fupport^  nor  will  a  defender’s 
Jvvearing  to  his  having  difeharged  it  avail  him;  it  ciuft  proceed  enilrd./ 

Vot.  V.  Mm 
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from  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  the  reference  made  by  the  one 
to  the  other. 

He  afterwards  mcntions,‘among  thefe  peculiarities,  judicial  examinations, 
partial  counfel,  and  objections  to  witnelfes  charatlers:  But  we  are  tired 
with  combating  ignorance  and  falfehood.  And  (hall  only  obferve,  that  he 
has  reared  up  a  fet  of  phantoms,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  plealure  of  abu* 
fing  them. 

His  obfervations  upon  the  Scots  lawsm  general,  and  the  coramiirir  y  court 
in  particular,  bring  to  our  remembrance  a  Scots  .proverb,  ‘  burned  chll* 
dreti  dread  the  f re* 

His  remarks  upon  the  bad  accommodation  in  Edinburgh,  for  firangers, 
are  extremely  well  founded;  we  wilh  we  could  fay  as  much  for  thofe  on  its 
cleanlinefs:  But,  a  Scotfman,  endued  with  any  (hare  of  modefty,  blufhes 
to  hear  his  country  applauded  tor  cleanlinefs.  Its  cookery,  to  be  fure,  is  ex¬ 
ecrable;  yet,  we  wall  venture  to  f.iy,  tnat  there  never  was  luch  a  collection 
of  difhes  on  one  table  in  Scotland,  as  the  unfortunate  dinner,  in  tafte^  to 
which  pur  author  was  invited.  ^  ^ 

In  his  obfervations  upon  the  climate  (which  in  other  refpeCts  are  juft), 
he  fays  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  are  far  from  being  healthy,  that  he 
lias  fcarce  met  among  them  with  an  inftance  of  remarkable  longevity,  and 
that  there  are  few  places  where  more  funerals  are  to  be  feen.  His  remark, 
however,  concerning  the  frequency  of  funerals,  is  eafily  accounted  for, 
from  the  fubfequent  chapter  upon  ^  funerals,  and  the  mode  of  conducing 
them;*  in  which  he  obferves  the  contraft  between  thofe  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  one,  a  group  of  grim  figures  arc  hired  from  an  under¬ 
taker,  to  accompany  an  Engllfliman  in  his  hearfe,  at  full  gallop  to  the 
■grave.  .In  the  other,  a  long  train  of  relations,  filling  a  whole  ftreet,  walk 
in  flew  and  foiemn  proceflion  to  the  i.nteraient  of  their  friend..  When  to 
this  is  added,  that,  in  England,  funerals  are  frequently  performed  in  the 
night,  but,  in  Scotland,  always  ia  the  day  time,  the  author’s  obferving 
more  funerals  in  the  one  country  than  the  other,  muft  be  accounted  for  ou 
a  very  different  principle  Irom  cheir  comparative  mort«]iry.  We  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  Edinburgh,  owing  to  its  elevated  fituation,  high  winds, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  is  at' lead  fully  as  liealthy  as  any* 
tow’ii  of  its  fize  in  the  Bi  itiih  dominions.  And  this,  notwithftanding  the 
remarks  of  our  author,  and  the  calculations  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Price, 
whofe  conclufions,  rtfpeCling  the  mortality  ol  Edinburgh,  are  founded  up* 
on  data  extremely  erroneous. 

He  accounts  for  the  SccUs  paying  fo  ftridt  an  attendance  upon  public 
worfliip,  by  fuppofing,  that  they  confidtr  attendance  upon  divine  ordi¬ 
nances  as  equal  to  an  abfolution.  It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  with 
many,  a  (lri£fc  atteaidance  at  church  is  made  to  fupply  a  difeharge  of  the 
moral  duties.  He  obferves,  that  *  all  the  people  of  lafliion  wait  for  the 
.fteacling  before  they  retire  Into  the  country.*  There  is  fome  ambi¬ 

guity  in  the  fcnteiice;  and,  it  may  be  explained  into  what  is  the  real  fadt, 
that,  at  this  nxeek^'  the  people  of  fajQiion  fly  from  Edinburgh,  as  if  driven 
by  the  plague,  Ithnay  be  added,  that  this  indecency  is  occafioned  by  thp. 
foiemn,  the* hypocritical,  and  the  difgufting  grimace  and  affedation  of' 4 
great  picportion  of  its  clergy,  ‘  \ 

<  Epon  inc  \vhol<^,  ihefe  letters,  both  in  their  matter.and  ftilcj  are  carelefs 
fipu  ,  vThc  author j  hey/ever;  difpeyers  liberality-  of  lentimenu 
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He  almod  feems  partial  to  the  Scots,  except  in  his  remarks  upon  their  laws. 
On  thefe,  we  cannot  compliineiic  him,  as  being  cither  well  informed  cr 
candid. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Liberty,  as  compatible  'with  the  Ce* 
nius  of  Civil  Societies  \  on  the  Principles  of  Government  and-  the  pro- 
'  per  limits  of  its  po-wers  in  Free  States  :  and,  on  the  JuJinefs  and  Policy  of 
'  the  American  War.  Occafioned  by  perujing  the  Objervations  of  Dr 
Price  on  thefe  Subjects.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Edinburgh,  Creech. 
Price  i  s.  td.  •  %< 

OF  ihofe  who  have  afTalled  Dr  Price,  the  moft  acute,  the  bed  informed, 
and  the  mod  irrefragable,  is,  doubtlefs,  the  author  of  the  prefent 
performance.  His  views  are  comprehenfive  and  Judicious;  and  he  prelTes 
his  points  with  dire<dnefs  and  force.  His  work  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  piece  of  reafoning  profound,  rapid,  and  convincing.  He  is.  ftrenuous  to 
defend  liberty  and  the  conftitution,  and  is  the  profcifed  enemy  of  dcrpotifni 
as  welPas  of  licenticufnefs.  On  topics,  conlufed  alike  by  the  partizans 
of  adminiftration,  and  tlie  turbulence  of  writers,  who  confound  liberty 
with  anarchy,  his  reafoning  is  clear  and  luminous ;  and  the  reader,  while 
he  refpecds  his  underftanding,  is  ftruck  with  his  patriotifm.  He  convinces 
the  judgment  and  fixes  the  heart,  /ind,  amidd  the  multitude  of  produc¬ 
tions  called  forth  from  the  prefs  by  our  difputc  with  America,  there  is 
none  w^hich  we  have  perufed  with  fo  much  advantage  and  fatisfa<dion. 
We  recomniend  it,  accordingly,  to  the  public,  with  the  mod  entire  confidence* 
May  it  anfvver  the  jud  and  benevolent  views  of  the  author,  and  dill,  ac 
lead,  in  this  quarter  of  the  ifland,  the  voice  of  clamour  and  faflion,  which 
would  dedroy  not  only  the  fpirit  of  our  conditution,  but  even  the  exidence 
and  operation  of  civil  government  ! 

As  a  fpeclinen  of  the  merit  of  this  mod  intereding  and  ufeful  publican 
tion,jWe  lhall  exhibit  a  few^  pages;  and  the  perufal  of  them  will  certainly 
produce  a  curiofity  In  the  reuwlcr  to  attend  the  ingenious'  author  through 
the  whole  of  his  obfervaiions. 

Sect.  V.  ‘  How  far  the  prefent  rupture  'with  America  is  conddenc 
with  our  fenfe  of  honour  and  judfee,  with  the  principles  of  our  con- 
ditution,  or  j  wdth  found  policy,  we  have  examined;  or  rather  ccn-_ 
du<ded  the  Do<dor  through  his  examination.  It  remains  that  we  purfue 
him,  w’hild  he  invedigates  the  probability  of  our  fuccefs.  We  are  told, 
i^pcn  the  Do<flor’5  information,  that  the  grealed  number  of  troops  which 
can  be  fent  to  America,  inclufivc  of  foreigners,  is  30,00c;  to  which  the 
Do<dor,  in  the  excefs  of  his  generofity,  adds  10.  more.  We  lhall  reckon  hin> 
a  patriot,  indeed,  if  he  will  realize  the  fuppofition;  if  he  will  collecl  them^ 
aad  arm  them,  at  his  own  expence.  But  this  is  more  than. government  can 
expert,  even  from  a  welwifher  fo  conflant  and  zealous  as  himfelf,  though  his 
laudable  endeavours  to  reconceal  domodic  difeontents,  and  fupprefs  the 
murmurs  of  fadion,  might  give  reafon  to  cxpe<d  much.  But,  witH  the 
30, coo  employed  by  government,  and  the  ib,oco  levied  by  himfelf,  we  mud^ 
it  feems,  encounter  500,000,  or,  in  his  own  majedic  phrafe,  half  a  million 
of  effe<dive  men,  fighting  on  their  own  ground,  and  engaged focis  et  arts m 
It  may,  however,  be  flirewdly  furpe(ded,  that  the  Americans  would  not  be 
foxryxo  find  the  feat  of  war  transferred  to  aftplher  region,  even  at  the 
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expence  of  every  advantage  which  they  can  reap  from  fighting  on  therr 
own  ground.  But,  while  this  mighty  number  of  cfTedive  men  are  employ  - 
cd  in  the  field,  may  we  hot  modellly  alk,  who  fliall  cultivate  the  land,  and 
prepare  its  pro(Jn»5l  for  fale?  Who  (hall  perform  the  other  indifpenfible  of¬ 
fices  ot  commerce?  Who  Ihall  llipcrintend  the  growing  flute,  and  watch, 
with  paternal  care,  ne  quid  rejpiiblica  detriment i  Ci^putt  r  When  thefe  talks  arc 
properly  fulfilled,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  mighty  dedu*5ions 
inuft  he  made  from  our  500,000.  We  may  Kkewile  afk  llic  Doctor,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  whether  his  allies  are  fiifHcIer.tly  provided  with  tlie  nia- 
Xerlals  of  fubfifteTice,  or  with  warlike  ?  But,  in  thefe  they  will  doubt- 

Jefs  be  aLundanlly  fupplied,  by  their  captures  from  Great  Britain,  or  by 
their  happy  intelligence  and  intercourie  with  her  enemies. 

‘  We  might  farther  inquire,  what  money  America  pofiefies  in  her  banks  ? 
what  quantity  Ihe  circulates?  and  how  the  credit  of  her  paper-currency 
is  likely  to  he  maintained,  during  the  cefTitlon  of  trade?,  Thefe  qiieftions 
might  perhaps  puzzle  an  Oedipus,  hut  may  receive  an  eafy  folution  from 
the  Dciftor,  and  his  patriotic  fages. 

‘  Unhappy  Briiain,ir  ihe  repi  efentHtion  ofihy  patriots  be  true,  immer- 
fed  in  luxury,  poverty,  and  flavery,  at  home,  and  engaged  in  war  abroad, 
with  a  pow'cr,  not  only  ftifTicicnt  to  conq»'er,  but  ahnihilate  thy  forces,  how 
lhalt  thou  maintain  tliy  ground,  when  Athens  and  Syracufe,  Rom?  and  the 
Italian  Rates,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  heaven  and  earth,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  are  invoked  as  the  auxili;irles  of  thy  enemies?  Yet,  let  not  thefe 
^tdverfe  circumilances  drive  thee  to  defpair.  The  Americans  are  not  Invin¬ 
cible, ;evcn  on  their  own  ground.  The  wretched  creatures,  who  groan  be  • 
tenth  their  tyranny,  are  more  tlian  fufficient  for  the  conquell,  and  will 
doublkfs,  in  time,  witiuxic  fol!icitati(.n,  collect  and  exert  their  tori^e,  to 
retaliate  the  injuries  they  liivc  fuflcrcJ,  Troops  and  provifions  have  crofied 
the  Atlantic  in  f'afety.  How  elfc  did  the  progtni.ors  of  thole,  whofe  Ybture 


atchievemenls  are  fo  h>nJlv  thundered  in  our  Clip's,  reach  the  continent? 
But  whence  has  our  a:;thor  learned,  that  the  Troops  employed  in  ‘America 
are  incapable  of  being  recruited  alter  any  dlfcomfiiure  ?  Kave  not  the  Bri- 
tifh  armies,  on  former  occafions,  been  defeated  and  reinforced?  and  why 
not  now,^  af  in  other,  periods?  Why  not  in  America  as  in  other  places? 

Is  either  our  native  flrcngtli,  or  the  friendlhip  of  our  allies  exhaufied  ^ 
Whatever  denomination  language  may  apply  to  our  condiitfl,  it  certainly 
Wants  powers  to  deferibe  the  impudence  of  thofe  who  accufe  us. 

•  It  is  a  precioiispolitical  difeovery,  that  a  naval  lorcc,  which  cannot  fail 
by  land,  is  ufelcfs.  Surely  the  Royal  Society,  who  formerly  eleificd  our 
author  a  roeutber,  cannot  now  do  lefs  than  create  him  their  prcfident.  The  * 
maritime  towns  on  the  continent  which  arc  burnt  or  deflroycd,  may  not, 
however,  prove  fo  many  pledges  of  its  fiicllty  lofi.  For,  if  rebuilt  at  all, 
their  fituation  will  probably  be  chofen  by  Great  Britain. 

‘  Another  of  the  infcrutable  arcana  for  which  wc  are  indebted  to  the 


Do<Ror*g  wifdom,  is,  the  facility  of  turning  mercantile  vefTels  into  (hips  of 
war;  and,  by  this  manoeuvre,  producing  a  formidable  maritime  power. 
But,  when  thus  viiRorious,  thus  refpeftable  by  fea  and  land,  what  \vill 
Britifh  a(5ts  of  parliament  avail  for  intercepting  the  trade,  and  preferving 
the  virtue  and  limplicity  of  America  ?  Will  they  not  unfurl  their  fails  to 
every  wind  of  heitven,  and  Import  every  luxury  which  their  commodities 
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can  purchafe  ?  We  may  fafely  admit;  the  teftimony  of  our  author’s  ac« 
quaintance,  that  he  is  free,  or  his  own,  that  he  is  not  free  from  fuperftition. 
The  courfe  of  nature,  arid  the  war  with  America,  will  not  probably  be 
much  influenced  by  cither  of  thefe  alternatives.  Let  us,  however,  attend 
to  the  important  birth  with  which  the  fpirit  of  our  author  feems  in  labour, 
and  which  makes  fucli  a  mighty  ftruggle  for,  delivery,*  &c. 

Talents  and  genius,  which  are  at  all  times  an  honour  to  their  poiTeflbrs, 
are  a  treafure  to  the  public,  when  exerted  in  defence  of  the  beft  intcrcfts 
of  fociety  and  mankind. 


H  I  S  T  ’  O  R  Y. 


ENGLAND. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament^ 
continued  from  our  laft^  p.  a  16. 

WEdnefday  April  24  A  little  after  three. 
Lord  North  role,  and,  in  a  mo(t  ela¬ 
borate  fpCecii,  entered  upon  the  particulars  of 
what  is  called  the  Budget,  or  Ways  and  Means 
of'raifjng  Aich  part  of  thcTupplies  granted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  current  year,  as  arc  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  ordinary  national  revenues. 
The  hourc  was  in  a  committee  of  Aipply,  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth  in  the  chair,  and  very  full. 
'His  Lordlhip,  with  great  ability,  Ihcwcd  the 
expidiercy  and  occonomy  of  raifing  the  fum 
of  two  millions  by  a  new  fund,  bearing  inte- 
refl  at  three  per  cent,  in  preference  to  all  other 
means,  fie  then  propofed  to  raife  the  (aid 
fum  on  the  following  plan. 

1,400,000  1.  by  annuities  at  three  per  cent. 
^600,000  1.  by  lottery.  Each  fubferiberof  70  1. 
to  be  intitied  to  77  1.  le  s.  annuities,  to  bear 
iiittreft  from  the  sih  of  April,  1774;  and  three 
lottery-tickets  at  lo  1.  the  prize's  to  be  funded, 
and  bear  interelt  at  3  per  cent,  from  the  iame 
time.  In  order  to  raile  the  annual  intcrell  of 
thefe  funds,  which,  by  the  gr^ti^ity,  amounts 
to  2, Ido, 000,  his  Lordlhip  propofed  the 
following  taxes. 

An  adcliuonal  duty  of  20  s.  on  four-wheel 
1  carriages;  thefe,  Itc  ohfcrvc4,-wcre  undoubt- 
I  ediy  articles  of  luxury,  which  men  who  en- 
I  joyed  them  would  hardly  lay  alidc  for  this 
Ififling  addition.  He  was  amazed  at  the  o- 
niilTion  in  the  firft  ail  for  impofing  a  duty  on 
carriages,  that  Uage-coaches  were  not  includ¬ 
ed  he  Ihewed  the  reafonablcncfs  of  their  pay¬ 
ing  like  the  rcfl,  and  propofed  it :  He  then 
nientioned  the  number  of  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riages,  entered  to  pay  duty  lad  year,  to  be 
ifit^oo,  and  |he  number  pf  (lagcrcoaches  to  be 
400  ;  and  made  his  new  tax,  together  with 
the  new  and  old  to  be  paid  .by  the  flages,.a- 
mount  to  i9,o»o  1. 

The  fccond  tax  propofed  was' an  additional 
Aatpp-duty  on  ill  dc^s  ;  and  he  mentioned 


that  500,000  deeds  were  damped  in  a  year  t 
an  additional  1  s.  0  d.  on  thefe  he  computed 
would  produce  30,000  I.  and  they  were  fu^ 
deeds  only  as  before  were  fubjeil  to  a  damp- 
duty,  and  could  bed  afford  it,  as  bonds,  leaii^^ 
&c. 

His  third  was  a  tax  of  an  additional  half¬ 
penny  on  news-papers ;  wkh  this  article 
he  made  very  merry,  as  a  great  laxu- 
ry,  and  exprclfed  his  adonilhment,  that» 
under  a  defpotic  minider,  twelve  milliooy 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand 
news-papers  (hould .  be  damped  yearly^  at 
the  omce  ;  and  did  not  doubt  but,  rather  than 
not  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fuch  a  minider 
daily  abufed,  the  curious  and  politicians  would 
with  pleafure  give  the  other  halfpenny  ;  and 
this  tax  he  computed  at  18,000 1. 

The  fourth  was  an  additional  damp-dnty  of 
€  d.  per  pack  on  cards,  which,  in .  this  gay, 
gaming  age, he  hoped  it  would  not  be  though^ 
improper  to  demand. 

The  fifth,  an  additional  damp-duty  of  1  a. 
6  d.  on  every  pair  of  dice.— Thefe  two  lad  ar¬ 
ticles  he  edimated  at  6000  1.  and  he  ikid  thi 
number  of  packs  of  cards  entered  lad  yeiv 
was  4x8,000.  .  ,  . 

The  whole  computed  produce  of  the  enif* 
merated  taxes  his  Lordlhip  caicniated  at 
73,ocol.  The  interefl  on  the  loan  would 
require  64,000 1.  and  the  balance  remaining 
.would  fupply  any  deficiencies  that  might  irile 
on  thefe  ediniates,  or  the  other  revenues. 

Thurfday  April  15.  The  houfe  of  .com-* 
mons  agreed  to  the  report  of  Wednefdaj.'s  roi 
folutions  for  raifing  the  fupply,  viz. 

That  2,000,000 1.  be  railed  by  annuities  and 
a  lottery. 

.  That  980,441  1.  the  proJuce'of  the  fluking 
fund,  be  applied  for  the  fenrices  of  the  pte« 
fent  year.  y  1  •  ij 

.  Thac:i,637,4x8  L  'remaining  in  the  exche¬ 
quer,  rfferved  for  the  .dilpofiUoa:of  ^arlia9 
^cnt,,  .bc.^pplicd  for  the  fervice  of  the  prdimt 
y«ar« 

That  11,444 1.  the  product  of  the  dotits  on 
rice,  be  applied  for  the  faid  purpofe^i  r  ^  ts 
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That  10  I.  additional  duty  he  laid  oh  all  mons  agreed  to  the  report  of  their  rcfolution# 
coaches,  hackney-coaches  excepted;  5  1*  on  on  Tuesday. 

all  carriages  carrying  paHengers ;  i  s.  addi-  •  Thurfday,  May  1,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth 
tional  duty  on  all  (kins  of  parchment^  vellam^  reported  to  the  houfe  of  commons  the  ex- 
deeds,  bonds,  8cc. ;  one  halfpenny  additional  piring  laws,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
duty  on  all  news-papers ;  as.  d.  additional  brought  in. 

doty  on  every  pair  of  dice;  and  g  d.  additional  Friday,  May}.  In  the  honfe  of  com- 
doty  upon  every  pack  of  cards..  Ordered  in  mons,  the  lottery  bill,  the  exchequer  laws 
a  bill  or  bills  puriuant  to  the  faid  rcTolutions.  bill,  the  bill  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
Friday  April  xC.  lo  a  committee  of  ways  bugles,  the  muflin  and  tea  bill,  the  flax-feed 
and  means,  and  the  iupply,  the  houfe  of  bill,  and  the  carriage  bill,  were  read  a  fccond 
commons  came  to  the  following  relolutions,  time,  and  committed. 

Yix.  '  Monday,  May  6  The  order  of  the  day 

That  1,500,000  L  be  raifed  by  loans  on  ex-  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  go- 
chequer  bills.  ing  into  a  committee  of  fupply,  to  confider 

That  1,250,000  f.  be  granted  for  difeharging  of  his  MajeOy’s  mclTage  for  a  vote  of  credit, 
MCheqiier  bills.  when  Colonel  Harre  got  up  and  obfcrvoil,  tliat 

That  1,000,000 1.  he  granted  for  difeharging  before  the  houfe  went  upon  that  bufincfs,  he 
the  navy  debts.  bad  a  motion  to  make,  which  he  thought 

•  T  hit«3  7,348  1.  be  granted  lo  makegood  the  ought  to  precede  it.  He  then  moved,  I'hat 

deficiencies  of ‘  grants  in  1775,  not  provided  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Maiefty, 
for  by  parliament.  ^hat  he  would  order  the  papers  lately  received 

•  That  the  aO  of  the  aoih  of  his  late  Majefty,  from  the  commander  of  his  Majefty’s  forces 
vfhich  exempts perfotis  from  paying  more  than  in  North  America  to  be  laid  before  the 

per  ana.  for  more  than  five  carriages,  be  houfe. 
ftpcalod.  The  faid  refolutioos  to  be  reported  This  produced  a  long  and  animated  debate, 
cm  Monday.  The  minority  upbraided  and  ridiculed  admini- 

•  Monday' April  ap.  The  hou£e  of  commons  flration  in  the  latediigraceful  manner  iniagina- 

fliade  a  further  progrefs  on  the  ways  and  ble,  upon  what  they  called  the  feverefi  defeat 
means,  and  tbe  fupply.  ‘  .at,  and  flight  from  Boflon,  which,  viewed  in  e« 

'  Read  a  firft  time,  the  bJU  for  raifing  a  ccr^  very  poflible  light,  was  the  clcarcfl  proof 
tljn  film  by  annuities  and  lottery,  for  the  fer-  that  General  Howe  was  driven  from  thence  io 
Vke  of  the  prefent  year.  confuhon,  iuQeadof  evacuating  it  from  choice; 

Agreed  to  the  report  of  Friday*s  refolutions  that  nothing  could  be  more  ahfurd  than  con* 
•h  ways  and  means,  and  the  fupply,  via.  tinuihg  in  the  place  during  the  depth  of  win- 

That  the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat-  ter,  and  while  fupporcing  the  troops  with 
Itoor,  bread,  4>i(cuit,  Uc.  be  allowed  to  his  neccilaries  was  a. matter  of  the  mod  enormous 
Majefiy's  fugar-culonies  in  America,  for  a  It-  difficulty  and  expcnce,  and  then  quitting  tr 
flbWed  time.  ’  alter  that  fealbn  of  difficulty  was  gone  thro’, 

That  wheat,  wheat-flour,  rye,  barley^  or  and  when  reinforcements  fufficient,  as  admi- 
malt,  (o  the  amount  of  looo  quarters,  beal^  nifiration  pretended,  to  march  into  the  coun* 
Mwed  to  be  exported  at  all  times  to  the  ifland  try  to  beat  the  Americans,  were  on  the  poiot 
of  St  Helena,  on  account  of  the  Fafi-lndia  ot  arriving. 

Oompany.  *  Admioifiration  replied,  that  quitting  Bo* 

•  •  Ordered  iir a  bill  purfuant  to  the  above  re-  (Ion  was  an  obje^  of  choice;  chat  General 

Motions.  How  had  fecured  all  his  artillery,  which  would 

Tuefilay  April  30.  The  houfe  of  commons  have  been  Amply  impoflible,  if  he  had  been 
If  reed  CO  the  report  of  Monday's  rclulncion  driven- out  of  the  place.  That  tfooo  men 
on  the  foppltes,  ?«..  moving  from  Bofion  to  Halifax,  or  from 

'  That  740d  L  be  granted  to  his  Majefly,  to  Halifax  to  Bofron,  could  not  make  a* 
mako.go^  th'flf  like  fum  ilfoed  in  purfuance  of  ny  effcntiil  difference  in  the  great  qiie* 
addreffes.  "  r  fiion  of  the  American  war.  i'hat  after 

.  Thai  i8B$  t  be  granted  for  defraying' the  having  repeatedly  fupported  government  upoii 
charge  of  general  furveys  in  North  America.  the  confiitutional  principles  that  had  aGuatnf 
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exchequer  loan  bill,  the  bugles,  muflin,  and 
tea  bills. 

VV^ednerday,  May  8.  The  houfe  of  cotn- 
mons  went  into  a  committeevof  the  whole 
houfe,  on  the  inquiry  into  the  licences  grant¬ 
ed  to  export  goods  to  America,  in  violation 
of  the  aft  of  the  lad  fcHion  for  prohibiting 
all  trade  with  the  colonies  in  rebellion.  Mr 
Stanly  was  called  upon  to  know  why  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  houfe  for  copies  of  the  entries  of 
goods  exported,  was  not  complied  with,  when 
be  adigned  as  a  reafon,  that  the  time  allowed 
was  too  Ihort :  The  committee  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  as  far  as  they  could  without 
them,  and  went  through  reading  the  copies 
of  the  licences  granted  by  the  admiralty  and 
treafiiry,  and  other  papers  from  thofc  offices 
relative  to  the  inquiry.  This  took  up  near 
three  hours,  and  then  Lord  North  rofe,  and 
judided  the  licences  granted,  it  is  faid,  in 
a  very  able  fpeech  ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
inquiry  replied,  that  they  ihould  proceed  to 
exaiijine  witnedes  in  order  to  fupport  their 
allegations  *,  that  an  improper  indulgence  had 
been  granted,  and  an  improper  trade  carried 
on  to  America,  under  colour  of  exporting 
providons,  in  direft  violation  of  the  laid  aft 
of  parliament* 

Thurfday,  May  p.  In  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  following  bills  were  read  a  third 
tim^,  paded,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  to  the 
Lords  for  thcii  concurrence. 

.  A  bill  for  granting  to  his  Majedy  fcveral 
duties  on  coaches  and  other  carriages  therein, 
mentioned  ;  and  fevcral  rates  and  duties  upon 
indentures,  leafes,  bonds,  and  other  deeds, 
and  upon  cards,  dice,  and  news  papers,  and 
for  other  pui  poles  therein  mentioned. 

A  bill  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  du- 
l^ies  upon  coals  uied  in  linclting  copper  ores 
within  the  lile  of  Anglefcy. .. 

A  bill  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
whale  hlhery  carried  on  from  great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Briiiih  dominions  in  Ku- 
rupe,  and  for  regulating  the  fees  to  be  taken 
by  ti)c  officers  of  the  cuiloms  in  the  iilaud  of 
Newfoundland. 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  committing  of  frauds 
by  bankrupts,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
light  niver  cpin  of  this  realm,  and  to  re- 
Itraiu  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain 
(um. 

A  bill  for  granting  further  time  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of 
mudiiis  and  callicoes  imported  by  the  £aft- 
india  Company  in  the  years  J77i  and  1774, 
and  for  allowing  further  time  to  laid  Com- 
paiiy  to  expofe  to  faie  luch  bohea  and  linglo 
teas  and  coffee  as  remained  unfold  on  the  5th 
(d\ April  1776,  and  for  other  purpofes' 
therein  mentioned. 

Friday,  May  10.  The  houfe  of  commons 
went  through  the  bill  for  granting  to  bis  Ma- 
jefty  a  certain  fum  out  of  the  finking  fund  for 
I  ihc  fcivicc  of  the  prefent  year. 


Aifo  the  bill  for  granting  to  has  M^efly  oat 
million  on  a  vote  of  credit. 

.  Went  through  the  two  corn  bills.  To  be  re* 
ported  on  Monday. 

The  Highgate  road-bill' was  read  a  third 
time,  and  palfed.  ' » 

The  Lord  Mayor,  according  to  order,  made 
his  motion  in  the  houfe,  for  An^crica  to  bo 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  Ireland,  in  re^ 
fpe£l  to  taxation.  This  brought  on  a  debate, 
which  was  carried  on  with  cuolnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration  for  above  two  hours ;  and,  upon  a 
divilion,  it  was  carried  againfl  the  motion,  by 
I15  to  ^5. 

Monday,  May  13.  Tne  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  returned,  at  half  after 
three  o’clock,  from  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
reported  that  he  was  prefent  when  59  publld 
and  private  bills  received  the  royal  allenc  by 
commilGon.  '  ... 

Tuefday,  May  14.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  palled  Che  bill  to  enable  his  Majefty  to 
raifte  the  fum  of  one  million  for  the  purport 
fes  therein  mentioned.  Aifo  the  bill  for 
granting  to  his  Majcfly  a  certain  fum  out  of 
the  Ooking  fund.  And  the  bill  to  reduce  in¬ 
to  one  a^  the  laws,  for  tbc  prefervatioa  ot 
turnpike  roads 

The  bill  to  authorife,  for  a  time  to  be  li¬ 
mited,  the  punilhment  by  hard  labour  of  of¬ 
fenders  who  for  certain  crimes  are  now  liable 
to  be  tranfported  to  any  of  his  Majelty's  co¬ 
lonies  and  plantations, .  was  read  a  third  tioief 
and,  after  a  (hort  converiation,  was  paHiKl, 
and  ordered  to  he  carried  to  the  Lords  for 
their  concurrence. 

[  To  be  continued.  ]  ’ 
SCOTLAND. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  inlUnce  of. 
the  efficacy  and  utility  of  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  late  publication,  for  the  recovery 
of  perfons  fecmingly  drowned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Ipth  current,  a  mail 
in  liquor  undertook,  for  a  triding  wager,  to 
forim  acrofs  the  Tweed,  and  to  return.  Ho, 
cafily  gained  the  north  fide  ;  but,  oo  return¬ 
ing,  he  failed,  and  was  carried  down  the 
foeam  below  one  of  the  arches  of  the  brtdgf;’ 
where,  after  feveral  Ifruggies,  hefimk.  For¬ 
tunately  a  number  of  people  were  at  hand, 
fome  of  whom  went  off  in  a  filhing-boat  Sqi 
lay  bold  of  him.  After  be  had  been  ac  Ical^ 
feven  minutes  under  water,  he  was  brought  ^ 
ihore  without  any  hgns  of  life,  his  face  black, 
and  bis  eyes  hxe^  From  thence  he  was  cas- 
ried  to  the  toU-hqufe  on  the  bridge,  where  ho 
was  attended  by  Dawfon,  furgeon  in  Gold-^ 
Bream,  who  (by  uilng  fomc  of  the  metboda 
directed  by  the  fociety  for  recovering  drowued 
perfons)  recovered  him  fo  well,,  that,'* in  half, 
an  hour,  he  was  able  to  fpeak,  and  in  turet 
hours  he  was  carried  to  Combill.— F  rpm  the 
time  of  tJs  finking,  to  that  of  his  being  bu4l 
in  bed,  wa$  not  Icfs  than  half  an  hour.  « , 
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'  On  Monday  ie*ennight  there  was  found,  in 
the^ail  of  an  old  houfe  in  Partick,  a  very 
cohiiderable  quantity  of  filver  coins,  of  diffe- 
rfbit  values,  and  of  an  old  datt ;  fome  of  them 
9tt  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth,,  James 
VI.  8cc.  and  from  id.  to  izd. ;  fome  are  a- 
bout  thp  Cze  of  a  crown-p5ece,  and  were  coin- 
.  cd  in  the  years  1565  and  1571,  &c.  Several 
German  pieces  are  among  the  collection  A 
number  of  antiquarians,  who  have  feen  them, 
iet  a  high  value  upon  them. 

The  Carron-company  have  lately  received 
very  large  orders  from  government  for  fmall 
rtnnpn.  The  amazing  fuccefs  of  this  fpirited 
company,  in  the  fabrication  of  all  kinds  of 
cannon,  muft  give  plcafure  to  every  lover  of 
his  country.  It  appears,  from  a  late  publica¬ 
tion  by  Dr  James  Lind,  phyfician  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  the  cannons  manufactured  at  Car¬ 
ton  are  fuperior,  both  in  ftrengih  and  neat- 
aefs,  to  any  in  Europe. 

On  Wednefday  the  lath  of  June,  the  ma- 
fiftrates  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh  de¬ 
clared  the  profcHurlhip  of  the  InHitutions  of 
Medicine  vacant,  on  account  of  Dr  Alexander 
Monro-Druromond*s  having  virtually  declined 
that  chair;  and,  on  the  ipth,  the  naagiltrates 
unanimoufly  el^ed  Dr  J^i^cs  Gregory,  fon 
of  the  late  worthy  profeuor,  in  the  room  of 
Dr  Drummond. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  following  genile- 
men,*  after  going  through  their  private  and 
public  examinations,  had  the  degree  of  DoCtor 
of  Medicine  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Unit 
veriity  of  Edinburgh 

From  America.' 

Mr  Ezekiel  John  Dorlcy— De  nutrltione, 

Mr  Dennys  Doricy — De  cbloroji, 

Mr  John  Carfon— canthariaum  operatione  et 

ufu. 

From  Jamaica* 

Mr  Thomas  Neufvillc — Dc  pneumoniae  et  fedis 
ejus  hiftma. 

From  St  Christophers. 

Mr  Lewis  Brotherfon— De  utero  et  infiamnra^ 
tione  ejufdem* 

From  England. 

Mr  Thomas  BowdleiwDe/eiriww  inter mtten* 
tium  natura  et  indole* 

From  Ireland. 

Mr  Samuel  Martin  Sicphcnfon— De  typho. 

Mr  John  Johnftonc— De  phle^mafiis  vel  in* 
jUimmatione, 

Is  it  proper,  fays  a  correfpondent,  of  a 
Judge,  after  having  not  only  puUiJbcd  to  the 
«  vorld  his  refentments  again  ft  particular  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  after  having  requefied  of  the  pU’> 
hUc  to  join  in  thefe  refentmentSt  that  he  Ihould 
in  a  fuit  pronounce  fentencf  agednji  thefe  par¬ 
ties  ?  Let  Salluft  and  Livy  fpeak  to  this  que- 
flion.  Omnei  hormnes,  patres  conferipti,  qui 
it,  rebus  dttbas  confultant^  ah  ocKo,  armcida,  ira^ 
4tque*fftferieordia  vacuos  ejfe  decet.  Hand  fa* 
die  animus  verum  pr/videtf  uhi  ilia  obficiunt. 


o  R  :y. 

Neque  quifquam  omnium  luhidini  ftmul  ct  ufui  pa* 
ruit,  Sallust.  Ne  fuas  quidam  fimultates 
pro  mafijlratu  exercere  honi  exempli  eft.  A  lie* 
narum  vero  fimultatum  eum  qui  in  magi  fir  atu 
jit  co^niterem  fieri  turpe  et  indi^num,  L I  v  v . 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGE. 

June  I7.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon,  the 
Earl  of  U'arwick,  to  Mifs  Vernon,  daughter 
of  Richard  Vernon,  £<q;  brother-in-law  to 
Lord  Gower. 

BIRTHS. 

June  8.  At  Kcllo,  the  wife  of  Gsorge  Bu¬ 
chan  of  Kcllo,  Efq;  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  London,  the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS.' 

Maya  7.  At  Blackhcath,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sarah  Vifeountefs  Falkland. 

June  2.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Pringle,. 
£lq;  of  Lochtoun. 

7.  At  Millikcn,  James  Milliken  of  Milli- 
ken,  Efq; 

9.  At  his  feat  at  Gordenffonn,  in  the  (hire 
of  Moray,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordon- 
ffoun,  Bart. 

17;  At  Saltcoats,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  Mrs 
Margaret  Mcnzie.s,  reliCt  of  the  Hon.  Wii- 
Uam  Carmichael,  Efq;  of  Skirling. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  papers  fall  to  be  noticed.  Gut,  as 
their  authors  have  marked  them  by  letters, 
which  may  apply  to  real  names  and  ixiTuns, 
though,  perhaps,  only  inttnde«l  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diilingullhing  their  pkces,  it  is  not 
prudent  to  take  notice  of  them,  letf  inch  no¬ 
tice  (hould  be  deemed  an  Injurious  L:be\ 

A  formal  Hillory  of  the  Bathgate  Profccu- 
tion  will  be  opened  in  our  next,  and  the  Tub- 
jc£T receive  an  .examination,  which,  though 
little  fuited  to'  the  iolignificance  of  the  cafe, 
will  perfectly  correfpond  with  the  momentous 
confcqucnces  it  may  draw  along  with  it.  The 
people  of  Scotland^  emancipated,  in  •  a  great 
mcalure,  from  the  oppreflions  of  the  rich  and 
the  great,  begin  now  to  attend  (o  their  con¬ 
dition  and  impoitancc,  and  will  be  fully  dif- 
pofed  to  enter  into  reafonings  which  regard 
the  Liberty  of  (he  Prefs*  They  deferve,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  addrelfed  on  the  prel'cnt  occafion  ; 
and  they  are  moil  intimately  concerned  in 
it. 

Information  is  requefied  concerning  the 
Bathgate  Ball,  the  Politics  of  that  Ncighbourv 
hood,  and  concerning  any'  circumflance  that 
may  operate  to  throw  light  on  the  B^thgat^ 
ProfecutioQ. 


* 


